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EDITORIAL. E are in the receipt of letters and clippings 
Notes : 981 \/ which are sent with the evident expectation 
Unitarians and Politics . 982 that the Chrastian Register will enter the po- 
Offence Comes . 983 ea leat ones as a Hy eG or, at 

east, that it will engage in that ignoble controversy 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. which has begun in some parts of the country concern- 
A Significant Anniversary . 984- ing the religious principles of political candidates. In 

CURRENT TOPICS . Paris : 4 . 984 another column we have briefly stated some of the 

; principles, in fidelity to which we are bound to abstain 

BREVITIES © et tt te ee 985 from any such discussion or controversy. The Chris- 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. tian Register will not, during the weeks to come, descend 
The Great Personalities; Hungry Children . 986 t0 that ill-timed debate, or attempt to make capital for 
j our Unitarian cause by claiming distinguished candi- 

ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. dates as members of its communion. They who are 
Unitarian Memories, I., by George Batchelor . 987 faithful to the traditions and principles of the republic 
‘Phe Neo-Turkish Movement, by Svetozar I. Tonjorofl. 989 will rebuke all ecclesiastical busybodies and religious 
Channing’s Liberalism, I., by Rev. Charles A. Allen 99° partisans who attempt to make what is called sound 
The Place of the Church in Modern PeteATby Bs Rev. orthodoxy a test of fitness for political office and civil 

Frederick J. Gauld . oe : - + 991 functions. 

Robert F. Murray, by M. L. H. . . 994 } 
Age aad ppeearses Me Went cS _TueE part played by heredity in the doctrine of evolu- 
Rev, Edward I. Galvin; The Unitarian Relioumhin’ foe tion is of so great importance that it became a fad in the 
Social Justice . ee. «last geveration to attribute everything to heredity. A 
GOOD NEWS man is a drunkard; study his family history and you 
° will find a drunkard; therefore he is a victim of inheri- 
Sunday, by Rev. FE. E. Hale, D.D. 993 tance, poor man! A person is insane; some one, or more, 
SPIRITUAL LIFE . 993 in nie family ae Bae Sia tae: ee ane 
ergo, he is a victim of transmitted disease; and so on 
_ LITERATURE. with cancer, gout, and many another death-dealing dis- 
Books . - 994 ease. But a wider and more thoughtful survey reveals 
Miscellaneous; Magazines; Books Received 995 the fact that in every family, within the last three gen- 

THE HOME. © erations, there was a drunkard, a crank, a lunatic, or a 
The School-days of Estelle, I., by Frances Harmer . 996 victim of gout, paralysis, or tuberculosis. If the popular 
Julia’s Shadow Party; Alice in Wonderland 997 doctrine of heredity were correct, a drunken human 

race afflicted with all manner of diseases would have 

RETRY, disappeared long ago and left no record. 

an Derelict, by Oscar Fay Adams . 987 
The Voice that Sings . : 994 a ‘ 

_ A Bed-time Song for Little Ones, by J. ns: 996 Mr. TrrFany, whose death was announced last week, 
 -UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. Sor to whom Oates ae ies. from sae 
will appear, published among other works two books 

Bree Cppertunity . ‘ i 00% which ise Reprinted from ae columns. ‘‘Bird-bolts” 
‘YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION. was a series of editorial contributions. ‘‘This Goodly 

__ A Foreword to our Unions 1oor Frame the Earth” was sent to our paper in a series of 
INTELLIGENCE _ letters written during a voyage around the world with 


his parishioner and friend, Mr. E. B. Haskell, proprietor 
of the Boston Herald. At the same time Mr. Haskell 
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was writing letters to the Herald which he*described as 
‘‘the views of a practical man.’”’ Mr. Tiffany, he said, 
wrote as an idealist. The two sets of letters, as they 
appeared, furnished many interesting and sometimes very 
amusing contrasts. For many years Mr. Tiffany fur- 
nished two editorials a week for the Boston Herald. They 
were unique in spirit and literary flavor. Appearing 
early in the week, his friends watched for them and 


immediately recognized the peculiar style of the author. 


As he approached his eightieth year, these editorials 
were given up, but to the day of his death he furnished 
a weekly sermonette. 

a 


THe Ashland Gazette, published in Nebraska, dis- 
cusses what it calls a paradox, quoting from the memorial 
volume of Miss Frances Willard, written by her private 
secretary, Miss Anna A. Gordon, a passage. in which 
Miss Willard avows herself to be a Unitarian. The ed- 
itor asks what would have happened if she had lived in 
some community where her convictions would have led 
her to become denominationally a Unitarian. The 
editor asks: ‘‘What would have been the result? Would 
she have been denied the Christian name? Would her 
presence in the Federation of Churches have been deemed 
a menace to real Christianity? Would she have been 
excluded? Why should her belief stand unquestioned 
and unquestionable in a communion far out of touch 
with it theologically, if it is brought in such serious 
question when grouped with others of like belief? These 
things are hard to understand from any viewpoint of 
Christian consistency.” 

ws 


ONE of the relics of the temporal sovereignty of the 
pope is the idea of diplomatic relations to be established 
between the Vatican and the various, governments of 
the world. While our government and people have not 
always been ‘consistent and faithful to the policy of 
keeping the State and the Church separate and indepen- 
dent, yet our course has been such that it would be im- 
possible to establish diplomatic relations with any 
church, Roman, Mohammedan, or Hebrew. We are no 
more likely to send an ambassador to the Vatican than 
we are to send a minister accredited to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury or to the head of the Greek Church. The 
fact that the pope has lost civil power furnishes an argu- 
ment not in favor of, but against, diplomatic relations. 
The kaiser is coquetting with Mohammedan powers in va- 
rious parts of the world, but there is no danger that he 
will ever establish diplomatic relations with the religious 
leaders of that church in any country. 


Unitarians and Politics. 


That Church and State should be independent of 
each other, mutually helpful, but without control of 
the one over the other, is one of the first principles 
of Unitarianism. In the republic all voters have 
equal rights and privileges. If the principles upon 
which the republic is founded are made rules of conduct, 
each voter, without reference to his religious opinions, 
will have equal rights with all other voters to express 
his opinion at the polls, to become a candidate for office, 
and, if elected by a majority of his fellow-citizens, to 
become a representative of the civil powers of the re- 
public. 

The government of the republic is responsible for 
the making and execution of laws which tend to se- 
cure the liberties of the people, to the maintenance 
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of right and just relations between all citizens, to re- 
strain those who are evil-minded from overt acts which 
are injurious to the community, and to protect all 
right-minded citizens in the enjoyment of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. Every person in the 
republic has an inalienable right to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own conscience or to ab- 
stain from such worship without interference from 
the civil power. 

It follows from these principles, as the day follows 
the night, that no Unitarian can consistently carry 
his religious principles into a political campaign and 
make it a condition of his support of any candidate 
that he shall represent Unitarianism, or base his op- 
position to any candidate upon the fact that he is a 
member of some religious denomination of which the 
doctrines and practices are antagonistic to the princi- 
ples which he accepts and the conduct of worship which 
he approves. It is a thing to be lamented that there 
are religionists in America who ask first of all, when 
two or more candidates are offered, which one of them 
is a member of their own religious communion or comes 
nearest to representing it mm his religious belief and 
conduct. It has sometimes been an open scandal 
that members of one great denomination, ministers 
and laymen alike, have exhorted each other to sup- 
port at the polls and to assist in office by their joint 
praises and congratulations men of their own religious 
fellowship. Men who were notoriously not the best 
possible candidates have received the support of thou- 
sands of voters because at their religious assemblies 
they were fervent fellow-worshippers and co-religion- 
ists. 

While Unitarians have in England, Hungary, and 
America furnished men and women for public and 
benevolent service in numbers altogether out of pro- 
portion to their numerical strength as a denomination, 
it is also true and to their credit that, so far as we know, 
they have never pushed a man for office because he 
was one of their own number and have always chosen 
to elect the best men to serye the people as an officer 
of the government, no matter whether he was Jew or 
Gentile, Catholic or Protestant, Unitarian or extra 
Christian free thinker. 

As individuals Unitarians, ministers and laymen alike, 
take part in political campaigns and often become the 
centres of reform movements, and carry on the needed 
work with zeal and intelligence. But those who are 
most active at the polls, at the primaries, and in polit- 
ical clubs and rallying assemblies are exceedingly 
careful to keep the religious question out of their minds 
and out of their partisanship. No better example 
of this fact could be given than is furnished by what 
happened many years ago when the question of polit- 
ical reform was up in Chicago. Robert Collyer and 
the men whom he had trained were active in the re- 
form movement; and, when they met in the political 
caucuses, some one, seeing Robert Collyer and a score 
of his stalwart followers active in the cause of right- 
eousness, remarked, ‘‘Why, this looks like a parish 
meeting of Unity Church.’’ But the other character- 
istic fact was that at a parish meeting of Unity Church 
no one would have thought of bringing up for con- 
sideration any question of politics. ‘ 

It has not been a matter of policy on the part of 
Unitarians to separate religion and politics and to 
maintain the independence of Church and State. They 
know, of course, that ‘Unitarian advocacy of the elec- 
tion of any candidate would be detrimental to him, 
and that to attempt to carry any political measure 
by force of numbers would be the height of folly. But 
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this is not the consideration that has had weight with 


them. They have organized a denomination in order 
more effectively to combat sectarianism in religion, and 
they hold themselves ready to dissolve all denomina- 
tional bonds the moment it is safe to do so. ‘For the 
sake of maintaining mutual independence ,and_ the 
separation of Church and State they are willing to 
put their ecclesiastical preferences out of sight and 
to vote for the man who best represents their political 
principles, even though he may be the most extreme 
sectarian and bigot in his ecclesiastical relations. If 
Philip Sheridan, the Catholic, had been nominated 
for the Presidency instead of Gen. Grant, the Metho- 
dist, the question of religion would not have moved 
Unitarians to dissent and opposition, although it would 
probably have alienated from his support thousands 
of voters who eagerly pressed the claims of Gen. Grant. 
We hope all Unitarians will, in the coming campaign, 
heed the lessons of experience and be faithful to the 
traditions which have given them a foremost place 
among the advocates of civil, intellectual, and relig- 
ious liberty. 


Offence Comes. 


Some weeks ago a Roman Catholic priest in New York 
City made an attack on several of the neighborhood settle- 
ments with a general implication covering the whole 
system. It produced a painful impression, for nothing 
that has been done in aid of humanity of late years has 
been deemed more free from all taint of self-seeking, from 
proselyting and sectarian leaven than this beneficent work 
that within about twenty-five years has spread to various 
poor and neglected quarters of nearly every great city, 
and wherever it has spread has become a centre of light 
and leading. 

The cleric who fulminated so warmly against the settle- 
ments in his immediate neighborhood has brought vari- 
ous charges which can only be met by a general denial, a 
denial, however, quite sufficient to satisfy the many friends 
of this work who know the truth and are ready to testify 
to its usefulness. He claims that most of the money 
contributed by the charitable is spent in salaries for the 
workers, that sectarian teaching is common, and there is 
too much officious visiting of the poor, as disagreeable to 
the dweller in a hired tenement as it would be to the 
inmates of a Fifth Avenue mansion. 

The poor, he claims, are pauperized by the settlements, 
a flat contradiction to the charge that the money is 
squandered on the workers. ‘hese statements mark a 
certain irritation that leads one to suspect that the clubs 
and classes, the play-grounds and wholesome recreations 
of the settlements, may have been more successful in 
attracting and holding the children than some of the 
church agencies. Those who have watched the settle- 
ments and their development from the inception will not 
be at all disposed to give up their faith in them. The 
gentleman quoted is much disturbed by the use of the 
word ‘‘slum”’ as applied to certain low quarters of great 
cities. He feels that the tender susceptibilities of the 
residents are hurt by so injurious a phrase. If slum and 
slumming are passing out of use, it is partly because the 
settlement has let in so much cleanliness, healthfulness, 
and so many new influences toward decent and whole- 
some living that neighborhood is the proper sub- 
stitute. ’ 

‘The settlement has worked quietly, without ostenta- 
tion or pretence. Its aim has been simple, easily un- 
erstood by the humblest people. It has worked to 
neuleate friendliness and neighborhaod feeling, not by 
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unpaid gratuities, but by advantages and enjoyments 
brought within the reach of all at the lowest cost. Such 
an institution would naturally be looked upon askance 
by some. There are people who love filth, who hug 
their degradation, who are suspicious of any effort to 
elevate and instruct their children. But it is wonderful 
how far the settlements have overcome this ignorant and 
stubborn prejudice. The children: have been their allies 
and enthusiastic supporters from the first, and have 
eartied the day in nearly all the neighborhoods where 
settlements have been established. 

The quiet, effective, practical work the settlements 
have carried on in the metropolis and probably in many 
other large cities has told in several important directions. 
The impulse they have given to other beneficent and 
co-operating agencies has been a distinct and important 
help toward moral and physical improvement in some of 
the densely over-populated quarters of the town. Their 
efforts for social betterment have been wide-spread. If 
some have failed, it was to be expected in the early years 
of a novel experiment still in its tentative stages. The 
settlements have been especially the friends of helpless 
foreigners, often ignorant of the language and astray in 
an unknown land. 

They have exercised a wholesome watchfulness over 
public abuses, the neglect of the streets, the lapses of 
the health and building departments, overcrowding, and 
child labor. They have established loan offices, pawn- 
shops, and small libraries, and have been instrumental 
‘largely in opening small parks and play-grounds. ‘They 
have set up country homes for sick children and weary 
mothers. ‘[hey have in certain cases employed a dis- 
trict lawyer helpful to the poor man, woman, and child 
against fraud and avarice. ‘They have given the toilers 
many a peep into the brighter side of life by means of 
concerts, art exhibitions, and the children’s theatre, 
which, with the numerous outings and excursions they 
arrange, opens a new world to those whose play-ground 
is the gutter and the ash heap. But, more than all, the 


* friendliness aimed at has been real without condescen- 


sion or patronage. 

Even if some mistakes have crept in, the settlement 
idea is a good one, and capable of noble germination. 
The kindergartens it has established would alone prove 
its usefulness. Until the day of the city millenium, 
when all parts become healthful, cleanly, pleasant, with 
plenty of light and air space, it is probable that the set- 
tlement will extend and multiply. Much good would 
undoubtedly come from extending these neighborhood 
homes and centres of instruction and enjoyment to all 
quarters of a great city, where the tenement abounds, 
and even to some of the smaller towns and manufactur- 
ing centres. There should be no densely populated 
neighborhood where such a centre of kindly human inter- 
est and helpfulness does not exist. Our Catholic friend 
claims that sectarian teaching has crept into some of 
them, and of this charge there is no means of refutation 
at hand. Some of the churches have followed the ex- 
ample of the earlier settlements in setting up clubs and 
classes, and whether dogma is taught in these establish- 
ments it is needless to inquire. We know that the far 
larger number are entirely unsectarian, and confine their 
teaching to the fundamentals of morality and pure living 
and kindly, gentle, human duties. 

The devoted workers who have given money, time, and 
interest to this important work deserve reverence and 
respect. They are not seeking notoriety or fame in the 
newspapers. They are doing their work in the shade, 
but they are doing it well; and the time may come when 
they will stand forth among the benefactors of the city 
for the foul places they have cleansed, the homes they 
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have brightened, the new germ ideas they have implanted 
in the minds of the children; for ‘‘as ye have done {it 
unto the least of these my little ones, ye have done it 
unto me,’ saith the Master. 


American Unitarian Association. 


A Significant Anniversary. 


It is to be hoped that the ministers and churches of 
our fellowship, together with our schools, clubs, and alli- 
ances, are making preparations for adequately observing 
the three hundredth anniversary of the birth of John 
Milton, which falls on December 9. In Milton the deep- 
est and noblest passions of the most heroic age of Eng- 
lish history became articulate. He enshrined in death- 
‘less words the spirit of the great Puritan movement, 
which is the source and still the dynamic of the higher 
life of England and America. By right of birth and 
origin our New England churches are the heirs of the 
principles and ideals that upheld and inspired their 
Puritan founders. The feelings, desires, hopes, and 
fears that found their utterance in the majestic prose 
of Milton, in the deeds of Cromwell and Hampden in 
England and of Winthrop and Hooker and John Harvard 
in New England, are reborn in the hearts of their spir- 
itual children. No opportunity of celebrating our great 
inheritances will surpass in dramatic significance the 
anniversary of the birth of the representative man of 
the generation that sowed the seed of the rich heritage 
that we enjoy. 

The Puritan Revolution was fundamentally a great 
spiritual movement. It had its inevitable results in the 
increase of political and religious freedom, in new ideals 
of education, in deeper seriousness of purpose, and in 
that comprehensiveness of view and loftiness of aim 
which, by common consent, we call Miltonic; but at its 
heart it was simply the assertion that God is in his world 
and with his people. The history and spirit of Puri- 
tanism is more intelligible to New Englanders than 
to Englishmen themselves, for to the New Englander 
the traditions come less obstructed by reaction and 
change. A transformed but undiluted Puritanism is 
in his own blood. He knows instinctively just how 
the old heroes felt and saw and strove. He does not 
indeed cherish any longer that rigid Calvinism which 
often made the surface life of the forefathers repellent, 
but he knows that even the outgrown convictions which 
gave a heart of quenchless fire to Sir John Eliot, and 
nerves of steel to Cromwell and the Ironsides, and 
tongue of flame to John Milton, are not entitled to our 
scorn or patronage. ‘They cannot be the inspiration of 
to-day, but they wrought the glories of yesterday. ‘The 
true interpreter of Puritanism recognizes that it was a 
great uprising of spiritual life, taking shape in the pas- 
sionate desire that the will of God might be done on 
earth. It burned with mystic and immortal fervors. 
It was the most genuine and heroic effort the world has 
known to make the kingdoms of this world take the 
form of the imagined Kingdom of God. 

It is natural, therefore, that the most sympathetic of 
all the many criticisms or appreciations of Milton should 
have been written by men of New England origin and of 
Unitarian birth. No one indeed can understand his 
Milton without such a knowledge of his surroundings 
as may be derived from the noble histories of Prof. 
Gardiner or John R. Green, and for the facts of Milton’s 
life one must consult Prof. Masson’s monumental vol- 
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umes or Pattison’s shorter biography. One may read 
with profit the somewhat conventional praise of Addison 
and De Quincey, the eminently judicial comments of 
Matthew Arnold, or the rather superficial rhetoric of 
Macaulay, but for true insight and sympathetic inter- 
pretation one must go to the essays of Channing, Emer- 
son, Brooks, and Lowell. These men understand by 
right of inheritance the message of the Puritan heroes. 
They share that ‘‘austere intensity of passion’’ which 
marks the militant Puritanism of the twentieth as well 
as the seventeenth century. They share Milton’s own 
mastery of wide and varied learning, his love of simple 
yet luxuriant beauty of form, the paradoxical combina- 
tion in his nature of intense practicality with lofty 
idealism. They not only interpret, but themselves illus- 
trate the Miltonic impulse and spirit. They, too, were 
masters in pure literature, creators of lyric phrases, 
educational and civic reformers, champions of free- 
dom in Church and State. 

Shall not the Puritan ideals have new birth among us 
at the anniversary season? Shall we not reread the great 
appeals for freedom of thought and expression which 
never try to persuade by trick of graceful phrase or to 
captivate by conciliation or humor, but which march 
with stately and triumphant logic, with the passion of a 
perfect self-control, toward those same practical ideals 
which we of the free churches are trying to work out in 
modern American life? Then, if any reader of the 
Register wants to know just how those principles work 
to-day, let him read the little volume of biographical 
sketches that the Association has just published under 
the title ‘‘Sons of the Puritans,” and then let him fire his 
own heart by repeating Wordsworth’s sonnet :— 


“Milton! Thou shouldst be living at this hour, 


... We are selfish men; 

Oh! raise us up, return to us again 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart: 

‘Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea: 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 

In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay.” 


SAMUEL A. ELIOT’. 


Current Topics, 


THE leaders in the Republican canvass for the Presi- 
dency are basing optimistic predictions of a victory for 
their party in the’ forthcoming national contest upon 
the outcome of the State election in Vermont, where 
the electorate on September 2 gave to George H. Prouty, 
the Republican candidate for governor, a plurality of 
29,376 over James E. Burke, his Democratic opponent. 
The tradition has grown up among Vermont politicians 
in recent years that a Republican plurality of less than 
25,000 in their State in the State election preceding a 
national contest augurs ill for the election of a Republi- 
can President. Mr. Prouty’s success last week, there- 
fore, was regarded as an indication of a normal Republi- 
can sentiment throughout the country. On the other 
hand, despite local contests which caused the Republican 
campaign managers to turn their attention to Vermont 
in the days preceding the election, the Republican vote 
in the State showed a decrease of 6 per cent. when com- 
pared with the vote polled at the last Presidential elec- 
tion, while the Democrats lost only half of that propor- 
tion. 
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THE Republican plans of campaign were modified 
materially at the end of last week, when it was announced 
that Mr. Taft had succeeded in convincing his managers 
that it would be the part of wisdom for him to take the 
stump and plead his party’s cause before the voters. 
The itinerary suggested by Mr. Taft for his own speech- 
making will include the States of Missouri, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, and New York. In all 
probability the Republican candidate will canvass the 
country practically from ocean to ocean. He will cover 
a large part of the ground that is being traversed by his 
leading opponent, Mr. Bryan, who last week resumed 
the method of argumentative warfare which he has 
made familiar to the electorate during two preceding 
campaigns. The Democratic nominee, at all his public 
appearances, is evoking a degree of popular enthusiasm 
which promises to contribute life to the campaign. 


Sd 


KaAIseER WILHELM II., by a characteristic move, again 
took the centre of the stage in European politics on 
September 1, when the German foreign office informed 
the signatories to the treaty of Algeciras that Germany 
would recognize Mulai Hafid as sultan de jure of Morocco, 
in the place of his brother, Abd-el-Aziz. “The announce- 
ment from Berlin caused lively emotions at Paris, and 
gave ground for animated speculation at London, to say 
nothing of Vienna and Madrid. It had been assumed 
at these four capitals that, inasmuch as Germany had 
participated in the negotiations of Algeciras and had 
sanctioned the international plan for the maintenance of 
the existing order in Morocco, the foreign office at Berlin 
would hesitate to change sides in the internal conflict 
between rival sultans without co-ordinate action by the 
other powers involved in the situation. The assump- 
tion, however, was dispelled without notice by the iso- 
lated act of the German chancellery. 


ad 


Ir was feared, during the moments that immediately 
followed the declaration from Berlin, that the kaiser 
had again endangered the peace of Europe. Rapid con- 
sultations between Paris and London, on the one hand, 
and Paris and Madrid, on the other, followed the re- 
ceipt of the notification. Within twenty-four hours 
the situation had crystallized sufficiently to permit of 
the issuance of pacific assurances from all the capitals 
directly interested in the new complication. A semi- 
official statement to the press in behalf of the French 
government characterized the attitude of Germany as 
“unexpected”’ and ‘‘astonishing,’’ and indicated the 
intention of the French cabinet to leave the question 
to the arbitrament of the treaty powers. In the mean 
while the press of England and France denounced the 
precipitancy of the kaiser as a grave menace to inter- 
national harmony, and with some bitterness recalled 
similar situations that have been created in the past 
seore of years by Wilhelm IT. ; 


as 


THE acute character of the industrial crisis in the 
United Kingdom was reflected by a hostile demonstra- 
tion against Prince Arthur of Connaught by five thousand 
socialists and unemployed workmen at Glasgow on Sep- 
tember 5. The city authorities, in anticipation of possible 
disorders on the occasion of the visit of the prince to re- 
view the boys’ brigade, had taken elaborate police precau- 
tions. The demonstrators, who made several rushes at 
the nephew of the king, were driven back; but for three 
hours, at a safe distance, they continued to hoot,and sing 
revolutionary songs. The incident was impressive in view 
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of the great popularity of the royal family among all 
classes of Englishmen. While the incident at Glasgow 
was partly the result of socialistic agitation, it attracted 
attention among thoughtful Britons as a sign of the 
extent and intensity of the political movement that is 
going on under the surface of what the press has been 
calling the ‘‘bread riots” in the great industrial centres 
of England. 
st 


SomME of the latest achievements in aéronautic experi- 
ments by means of the aéroplane in France and America 
have foreshadowed notable results in practical form. 
In Paris, on September 6, Léon Delagrange, president 
of the Avitation Club of France, exceeded the longest 
and most successful flight previously recorded by circling 
fifteen and a half times, covering a total distance of 
24,727 metres, in twenty-nine minutes and fifty-four 
four-fifths seconds. An American aéronaut, Wilbur 
Wright, who with his brother, Orville Wright, has added 
much to the development of the aéroplane, aroused the 
generous admiration of his French competitors on Sep- 
tember 5, at Le Mans, in France, by a remarkable series 
of evolutions that apparently demonstrated the perfect 
dirigibility of the form of flying machine developed by 
the Wright Brothers. At Fort Meyer officers of the 
United States Army have been observing with interest 
and amazement, for the past fortnight, the efficiency of 
a flying machine designed by the Wrights for the use of 
the army. 

a 


THE disclosures made to the American press by Zia 
Bey, the deposed head of the secret police of Turkey, 
in the course of a secret visit which he paid to New York 
last week, furnish some light on the conditions in the 
Ottoman Empire which led to the recent revolution. 
Zia Bey frankly admitted that the Armenian massa- 
cres of 1895 and 1896 had been instigated and directed 
by the Turkish police, who had been in touch with every 
step of the revolutionaries that led up to a terrible out- 
break of Moslem vengeance, in each instance; that the 
police had been privy to the plot in 1896 to blow up 
the Ottoman Bank, and that they had allowed things to 
take their course in order to furnish a pretext for the 
horror that followed. All these crimes—and many 
others equally black—were committed by the Hamidian 
swarm of spies in order to keep the favor of their master 
and to enrich themselves by a share in the estates of the 
thousands of victims. 


Brevities. 


It is said that white people make a mistake when, 
in the tropics, they wear white clothing. Black, red, 
or orange-colored fabrics are recommended. 


We talk nonsense when we say that all the world has 
become liberal in religion. In three-fourths of the 
churches in America the old doctrines prevail. 


Many hundred years ago the Preacher said: ‘‘Say 
not thou, What is the cause that the former days were 
better than these? for thou dost not inquire wisely 
concerning this.” 


An honest and faithful mechanic once said to the 


writer, with some bitterness of spirit, that- he would 


get more encouragement from religious people if he 
were a thriftless drunkard. 
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The best man in the ministry is the one who has 
been brought to a high pitch of excellence in thought, 
character, and conduct by faithful discharge of the 
duties of his profession” In this case there will be no 
discord between the man and the minister. 


“Young men have no chance to-day to become in- 
dependent in business.’’ So say many who are troubled 
by the signs of the times; and yet nine-tenths of all 
the men who are said to be so over-prosperous as to 
rob others of a chance were, a few years ago, poor boys. 


The Advance, the organ of Congregationalism in 
Chicago, prints with approval an astonishing sermon 
by Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, in which he holds that 
‘“The personality of Satan is revealed as distinctly in 
the New Testament as is the personality of Jesus Christ. 
To deny the one is to deny the other.” 


During the ‘‘silly season’? our note concerning the 
country minister and his garden has furnished writers 
in several papers, including our own, with food for 
reflection. Our statement is held to be too optimis- 
tic, but it related to an experiment of which the re- 
sults in our own case were happy, health giving, and 
successful. 


The trustees of Williams College said of the late 
President Hopkins that the ‘‘great material develop- 
ment of the college, far beyond that of any similar 
period in its history, has been secured easily and nat- 
urally without friction, parade, or excitement.’”’? In 
those words are set forth a wonderfully good example 
for workers of all kinds. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


The Great Personalities. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Let me give a hearty assent to the plea of the Uni- 
tarian layman’s letter in the Register of August 27. He 
closes with this, ‘‘Great personalities can do more per- 
manent and extensive work in the fields suggested (ex- 
tension of Unitarian ideas) than any other agency,”’ etc. 

As this is all true, we who care should think clearly as 
to the means of developing such personalties. What is 
that soil in which such characters grow? 

’ Two of the illustrious examples which a Unitarian 
layman uses to point his argument are Theodore Parker 
and Horatio Stebbins; but it is instructive to recall that 
the former came to Harvard College from his father’s 
rather obscure farm in Lexington, and the latter while 
in the Divinity School raised a crop of potatoes on a 
vacant spot of land in order to pay his way, and in neither 
case is it probable that these young fellows would have 
been spotted as the ‘“‘great personalities’? needed to lead 
a significant movement in religion. The fact is the cause 
made these men as truly as these men made the cause. 

The vital question for us to-day is, How shall we bring 
out great personalities, how prepare the soil in which 
such timber grows? 

Not long since I was called in consultation with a 
disheartened church situated in one of our most beauti- 
ful and attractive New England cities. The chairman 
of the committee, by way of introducing me to the prob- 
lem, said: something like this: ‘‘We must have an .ex- 
ceptional minister—a young man of good preaching 
ability, who has the making of a Dr. {one of our 
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ministers of international renown] in him. We must 
have this sort of man or we must close up.” ‘‘But,” 
he continued, ‘‘I will not agree to go to church all the 
time whomsoever we may have. I will go from one- 
third to one-half the Sundays. I will give of my money, 
and my children will go to Sunday-school. This much 
I will do for the sake of the cause.”’ ‘‘And what is more,”’ 
he added, ‘‘there are a whole lot of us Unitarians out 
here who are just like me. We should like to keep the 
thing up, but we won’t put too much time or‘effort into 
nee i 

What sort of soil for the development of great person- 
ality is that kind of church until the ‘“‘whole lot of 
Unitarians like me” are awakened to the magnitude of 
our enterprise of maintaining a free church for the ex- 
pression of the spiritual life. Great personal leadership 
grows out of a group feeling, real or latent, when that 
group throbs in all its parts with the greatness of the 
cause of truth and righteousness which it represents; 
and I should be glad to say to my friend and such as 
he: ‘‘Let no Unitarian deceive himself in thinking he 
does his part when he is simply waiting for a great soul 
leader to appear. The raw material for such a leader 
may be the boy in your own family, possibly the minister 
of your own pulpit.” , 

There are indications that a new spirit is upon us. 
An increasing number are hearing the Unitarian call as 
their greatest opportunity to lift themselves and society 
to a finer faith. 

Some of us are saying, Unless we are in a valiant fight 
which is worthy of all we have of ourselves, we will 
quit and enlist in some greater war. 

As for me it is because I believe this to be the greatest 
of wars that I am in it,"and I intend to stay. 


Wittiam CHANNING BROWN. 3 
CHAUTAUQUA, N.Y. 


Hungry Children. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Reading the article entitled “‘Hungry School Chil- 
dren” in the Register of August 20, I would like to state, 
with your permission, what I as a teacher and visitor 
among the poor, for fifty years here in good old Boston, 
know about the matter. The children who came to me 
were of the poorest, many of them children of widowed 
mothers, who were obliged to leave their little ones, 
oftentimes in bed, while they started out to earn a little 
for their support, leaving a dry crust on the table and 
the teapot on the stove for them to help themselves 
to when they waked, or, as sometimes happened if late, 
to run off without even stopping for that scanty sus- 
tenance. I asked one of my boys, on returning after one 
of the ‘‘Thanksgiving holidays,’ what he had for his 
Thanksgiving dinner. ‘‘Bread and tea, that’s what I 
al’us has,’’ he replied. No wonder that such children 
are hard to control, nervous, fretful, wilful, morose, 
and disobedient. The old saying is, ‘‘If you want favors 
of a man, wait till after dinner,’ and on the same prin- 
ciple feed the children, and there will be less need of 
resorting to punishments when they are already suffer- 
ing from overwrought nerves or empty stomachs. 

A good friend, learning of the facts regarding our chil- 
dren (‘‘Aunt Louisa of blessed memory’’), provided 
from her own resources, one cold winter, milk and hot 
biscuits, which were given freely to all who cared to 
partake, the children being made stronger and happier 
and more fitted for the brain work which followed. 


5 Cc. ss. 
NEWTON, Mass. 
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Derelict. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


Did the shadow sudden fall? 
Came from out the dark a call, 
Sharp and awesome, to thine ear, 
None but thou might list to hear? 
Did the shadow slowly creep 

O’er thy spirit, as a sleep 
Sometimes lingers on its way, 
Loth the portals of the day 

Fast to shut and bar within 

Tired man from life’s loud din? 4 
Was the call denied at first, 
Scouted, deemed a thing accurst; 
Then, in gloomier moments heard, 
Stern, insistent, every word 
Manifest to thy sole sense 

As some strange intelligence 
Hearkened to at dead of night 
Fills the senses with affright, 
While the reason sways and reels, 
And the soul mad impulse feels 
Forth to fare in ways unkenned, 
All alone to meet the end? 


Vain our asking. All we know 

Is that but a while ago 

Thou wert with us. Now, alas! 
What road sees thy figure pass, 
What skies stoop above thy head, 
Where thy hurrying feet have sped 
Since thou turned thy steps from light, 
Hides in shadow deep as night. 
Never may we hear thy voice 
Once again, or e’er rejoice 

In the sunshine of thy face; 

Thou hast fled thy wonted place 
As a star from out the sky 

Ere the night begins to die. 


Lost thou art to us, and yet 

We shall ne’er thy face forget, 

Nor forego our souls’ sure hope 

That though thou in darkness grope, 
Somewhere, somehow, thou dost fare 
Still within the Father’s care. 


Unitarian Memories.* 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


A. 


So many and so great have been the changes in our 
national life that scarcely anything remains as it was 
at the close of the Civil War. In city and country 
the population has become migratory; social centres 
have shifted; habits have changed; historical asso- 
ciations have been detached from persons and places; 
traditions have lost their value, so that now what 
happened within the memory of some who are still in 
active service seems to the young to be ancient history. 
The traditions are losing their influence, and we begin 
to see the heroes of our faith as dim shadows passing 
over the screen of the past. The growth of manufact- 
ures and commerce, together with the new means of 
rapid transit, have greatly disturbed the life of the 
churches, and in some cases have scattered the people 
to such an extent that it is difficult or impossible to find 
a new rallying-place. What is true of Boston is true 
of every other large city in which we have had Unitarian 
churches. ° Nearly all the places which within my mem- 
ory were cheerful and beautiful residential districts, 
streets where trees abounded, gardens spread out on 
every side, and family life was cherished in the old- 
ishioned way, have now no residences and no churches 
any kind. They are filled with hotels, warehouses, 


*Conversation at the Meadville Theological School in 1904. 
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offices, banks, and all the various cubicles, dens, suites, 
and sky-scrapers, where below ground, above ground, and 
high up in the air, the business of a large part of the 
country is done. It is one of the penalties of progress 
that we cannot take the youthful enthusiast to the spot 
where great words were spoken and beautiful lives 
were lived, and say, for instance, Here is the church 
in which Channing preached. Here Dr. Furness began 
his ministry of half a century of active service, and here 
is the meeting-house in which Robert Collyer began 
his work when he passed from the anvil to the pulpit. 
Neither in Boston nor in San Francisco does the pulpit 
remain in which Starr King began and finished his 
work. There is a charm in the old places, the old ways, 
the old customs, the old traditions which we lose in 
our hustling, bustling, busy life, but which we cannot 
afford wholly to lose if we afe to maintain the standards 
of the olden time, and carry the work, which our seniors 
left unfinished, forward to the perfection which they 
desired. 

Among the things notable at the time when our sur- 
vey begins were ecclesiastical independence, extreme 
jealousy of anything like organization to control churches 
or individuals, together with very hearty personal 
friendships and a spirit of comradeship more marked 
than it is to-day when we have more organization and 
less friendship. Ministers and their families knew 
each other much better than they do now. Once a 
month after the communion service in the morning 
it was customary in New England to exchange for the 
afternoon service. In Salem, for instance, the four 
Unitarian ministers went around in each other’s churches 
in regular order. Having two services on Sunday, 
ministers were not, as now, held to strict account, and 
expected for the most part to occupy their own pulpits 
for nine or ten months in the year. Vacations were 
few and short. Rest was obtained by exchanges often 
made by ministers living hundreds of miles apart, and 
sometimes covering several weeks. It is now possible 
for a person to attend a Unitarian church in Boston for 
years, and never see the face or hear the voice of Edward 
Everett Hale. Dr. Herford and Dr. Savage had lived 
in Boston for seven years before they exchanged, and 
were both of them strangers to the majority of the 
congregation when each appeared in the other’s pulpit. 
Forty years ago in a general way we may assert that 
all the people knew all the ministers. Now, unless 
they attend conferences, such as did not exist formerly, 
the leaders of our denomination are strangers to a ma- 
jority of the men and women who sit in the pews. 

I do not know how I can spend my time more 
pleasantly to myself than by calling up in your presence 
memories of those who are no longer with us, but who 
were in their prime in the days when I looked out upon 
the world with youthful ambition and enthusiasm, 
and counted myself happy to work with such men and 
women. as were then active in pulpit and pew, working 
consciously, not for the building up of a denomination, 
about which they cared little, but to make their churches 
living stones in the national temple of life. I will 
take, first, a group of men who were most remote from 
our denominational activities, who dissented, from the 
beginning, from the declarations of the National Con- 
ference, which was founded in 1865. To show what 
my own personal equation shall be, let me say here 
that, although my reason and conscience laid their hands 
upon me and by conviction forced me to be a loyal 
worker in all our denominational enterprises from the 
beginning until now, yet I began with all my personal 
sympathies and most ardent friendships engaged by 
those who from the beginning onward turned their 
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faces away from what they called our sectarian activities. 
The beauty of their lives was rare. Their devotion 
to truth was admirable. Their love of everything in art, 
literature, science, and sociology which was lovely 
and of good report made them helpers of their fellow- 
men if many ways, but not principally in the pulpit, 
in the church, and in the life of a parish. It may easily 
happen that a minister shall be an artist, a poet, a phi- 
losopher, but it does not follow that every artist, phi- 
losopher, or poet can be effective as a minister of religion. 

One of the first among them for the beauty of his 
character and the quality of his influence was Dr. 
Furness of Philadelphia. He was separated from his 
radical brethren by his devotion to his congenial task 
as interpreter of the character of Jesus, and could not 
go with his conservative friends into the work of organi- 
zation. He preached the sermon on that summer day 
forty years ago when five of us were graduated at our 
Meadville Theological School. He held his place for 
fifty years in a congregation largely of Quaker asso- 
ciation, to whom he ministered as a personal friend. 
He was one of those rare combinations, a man who in 
all his thoughts, feelings, and habits was aristocratic 
to his finger tips, choice in his social relations and his 
friendships, and yet the eager champion of the black 
man and the constant advocate of the abolition of 
slavery. For this cause he never hesitated to risk 
his social standing and his reputation, and yet he never 
became conspicuous or in any way an outcast for his 
opinions. One theme in his study and preaching was 
to him constantly winning. He never tired of thinking, 
writing, and talking about the nature and character 
of Jesus whom he regarded as a natural man, to whom 
what is commonly called the supernatural belonged 
by right of birth. He never attended a National Con- 
ference until after he had passed his ninetieth birthday. 
Then with great delight he sang to a sympathetic 
audience his old sweet song concerning the character 
of Jesus. In the early days he wrote that-we who 
were organizing cared more for the trellis than we did 
for the vine. We thought there was something to be 
said for trellises, but could never convince him that 
it was not better to let the vines take their own wild 
way over the hedges and up the trees which grew by 
the wayside. I need not dwell upon his character and 
record, because very recently his hundredth anniversary 
has been celebrated in Philadelphia. But I mention 
him because he held himself in affectionate relations 
with our leaders on both sides of the theological chasm 
which for a time divided us. 

Eminent among the men who stood apart from the 
National Conference and the early organization of Uni- 
tarianism were Col. T. W. Higginson, David A. Wasson, 
John Weiss, Sidney S.*Morse, Francis E. Abbot, Dr. 
Cyrus A. Bartol, Samuel Longfellow, and Samuel John- 
son. Among these Samuel Johnson is to be especially 
remembered because he was so thoroughgoing in his 
individualism that he would not join even a club of 
three. Although he stood outside of Christianity, and 
refused to accept his Unitarian birthright (his father, 
brother, and sisters being members of my parish in 
Salem), he refused to appear at the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation, was never seen at the Radical Club, and would 
not join any association of more than two men. He 
and Samuel Longfellow worked together, travelled to- 
gether, and loved one another. They were collabora- 
tors in the compilation and writing of the ‘‘Hymns 
of the Spirit,’ known in those days from their joint 
authorship as the ‘‘Sam Book.’”’? Mr. Johnson was a 
most delightful friend and companion. I have spent 
hours in his study when he lavished upon me poetry, 
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philosophy, ethics, and religion better than any he ever 
wrote, and better than ever entered into the minds 
of most men to conceive. He used to say, two men 
can meet naturally and communicate with one another. 
When a third appears, they begin to be artificial, and 
in a larger number they are hopelessly lost. Some 
account of the free chapel which he founded at Lynn, 
Mass., may be taken as typical of the hopes, the expec- 
tations, the plans, the successes, and the failures of this 
brilliant group of men of lettters, poets, artists, and 


-philosophers who once essayed to be Unitarian miunis- 


ters, then attempted to establish churches of free religion, 
wider than denominational fellowships, and died with- 
out the sight. Although Mr. Johnson did not know it, 
the one principal bond. of union between him and his 
parishioners in Lynn was his intense zeal as an Aboli- 
tionist, and their sympathy with that and with him 
as its exponent. He gathered about himself a noble 
band of men and women, who, when the war was over 
and the slave was freed, lost. the magnet that drew 
them to church. Mr. Johnson proceeded with his 
studies of the Oriental religions and produced his noble 
works on China, Persia, and India. But his lectures 
on the ethnic religions fell upon sluggish ears, and finally 
the people assembled in a business meeting, voted to 
give Mr. Johnson $1,200, and then to disband. He 
never knew the real meaning of their action. He said 
to me: ‘‘How gladly for that sum would I have preached 
for them another year. Why did they close the chapel?” 
The spirit of the men whom he gathered may be shown 
by an anecdote. Mayor Buffum went up on High Rock, 
and with gunpowder and dynamite made there a para- 
dise in which he built his house. An orthodox friend 
called upon him and was shown about the place. Ex- 
pressing his admiration at parting, he said, ‘‘But, Buffum, 
suppose after all this you should go to hell at last.” 
“Then,” said Buffum, ‘‘I would do what I have done 
here. I would go to work and blast hell out.” Mr. 
Johnson was the author of that one perfect hymn in 
our books, ‘‘Father, in thy Mysterious Presence kneel- 
ing.” He was asaint, a hero, one of the noblest men 
I ever met. At heart he was a Christian, although he 
styled himself a “‘spiritual pantheist.”’ 

O. B. Frothingham of New York, the first president 
of the Free Religious Association, began in Salem as 
a minister of a conservative church, went thence to’ 
Jersey City to organize a new movement, thence to New 
York where he took a Unitarian church recently organ- 
ized, left out the word ‘‘Christian,’’ and began his brill- 
iant career as the minister of an independent congrega- 
tion. The grace of his manner;the beauty of his speech, 
the elegance of his personality, were things unmatched 
at that time in America. He believed in organiza- 
tion, and believed it was possible so to organize the 
liberals of America, that they would become triumphant 
leaders in the national life. He rejected even with 
scorn the declarations of the National Conference, and 
finally wrote to say that he was surprised to learn, 
incidentally, that his name appeared in the list of Uni- 
tarian ministers. This led to what in its time was the 
famous Year Book controversy. The editor of the 
Year Book, finding that Mr. Frothingham regarded it 
as taking an undue liberty to retain his name, wrote to 
Mr. Potter, the secretary of the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation, telling him what Mr. Frothingham had done, 
and asking him what he desired. With the gentle guile 
of the Quaker, Mr. Potter replied: ‘‘I am not a Christian. 
You may do as you .please about putting my name in 
the list.” The editor took this as an assertion that he 
was not a Unitarian, and omitted his name, whereupon 
Dr. Bartol, Mr. Gannett, and others demanded that their 


“names should also be erased from the list. 
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Standing 
alone as he did in New York, and drained as he was 
by the constant demand made upon him by the brill- 
jiant lectures and sermons which he delivered, Mr. 
Frothingham at last grew weary in body and spirit, 
and suddenly relinquished his task, leaving his congre- 
gation to the fate that has always befallen movements 
of that kind; namely, disintegration and Nirvana. 
His work remains in the books he wrote. His later 
days were happily passed in Boston; and, when he and 
Samuel Longfellow in later years came together one 
day at the Berry Street Conference, both of them were 
surprised and evidently greatly pleased by the tumul- 
tuous welcome of the brethren. 

Samuel Longfellow, the brother of the poet, and his 
biographer, was a man of rare spirituality, beautiful 
in character, saintly in conduct, a blessing to any com- 
munity in which he lived. And yet he, like Weiss, 
Wasson, Morse, and the others of that rare brother- 
hood, failed to make connection with the mind and 
heart of the common people, not because they were 
hated, distrusted, or persecuted, but simply because 
they could not understand that which was beaten into 
the consciousness of the Apostle Paul, that the treasures 
of the spirit are given to us in earthen vessels, that 
in earthen vessels they are kept and distributed. Or, 
to change the figure, they could not, and would not, use 


. the aqueducts, channels, and pipes by which the waters 


of life were to be conveyed into the desert, and used 


to irrigate the soil, and skilfully directed to the roots — 


of every plant. Rather they would discard all bounds 
and let it flow whither it would, sometimes to sink out 
of sight in the thirsty sand, sometimes to spread itself 
in stagnant marshes breeding not health and fruitful- 
ness, but foulness and disease. 


The Neo-Turkish Movement. 
BY SVETOZAR I. TONJOROFF. 


The page of history that has been written in Con- 
stantinople since July 24, the day on which the Sheik-ul- 
Islam issued his fetva, declaring that popular govern- 
ment in the Ottoman Empire could not be repugnant 
to the teachings of Al Koran, is being scanned with ab- 
sorbing interest by the statesmen of Christendom. 
Gradually, as the new Turkish movement takes shape 
and direction, the impression is deepening upon the col- 
lective mind of Europe, that the restoration of the con- 
stitution of 1876 by Abdul Hamid II., with its attend- 
ant resurgence of the Osmanli spirit, is portentous of 
great events which not only are destined to affect the 
condition of the Christian nationalities that have been 
under Turkish domination for the past five centuries, 
but foreshadow important developments in world affairs 
in the near future. 

It is unlikely that the new Turkey will follow the 
strides that have brought the new Japan to the position 
of a.great power in hardly more than thirty years. The 
movement at Constantinople, however, bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to that at Tokyo, in that it is frankly 
nationalistic and aims to destroy the power of the for- 
eigner at the seat of Moslem authority. ‘‘Turkey for 
the Turks”’ is the motto of that organization of aristo- 
crats of the army who have wrested the constitution 
from the red hands of the Padishah at Yildiz Kiosk. 
That epigram, upon the lips of the orators who an- 
nounced the restoration of the suppressed guarantees of 
citizenship to the holiday multitude of Stamboul, made 
foreign diplomats in the city of the Eastern Cesars 
ghtful. It suggested a world of speculation. It 
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was like a paraphrase of the war-cry that roused the 
valor of the conquering Moslem in the epoch of Osmanli 
invasion westward, past Belgrade and Buda and Vienna. 
It gave a veiled hint of what will be found, ultimately, 
to be the inspiration of the extraordinary series of events 
on the shores of the Bosphorus, which read like a mod- 
ern version of the tales of the ‘‘Thousand and One Arab- 
ian Nights.” 

On the Thursday that preceded the Friday on which 
the sultan swore upon Al Koran to restore to his empire 
the paper liberties which he had kept under lock and key 
for thirty-two years of a reign of unparalleled cruelty, 
Turkey faced a violent crisis. The British ambassador 
at St. Petersburg had received from the Russian foreign 
office a draft of the scheme which the Czar and the King 
of England, in the course of their interviews at Reval, 
had agreed upon as the minimum measure of reform ap- 
plicable to Macedonia. This scheme was tantamount 
to a demand for the abdication of Ottoman sovereignty 
in the province where the sultan’s unspeakable 
misgovernment had made European intervention in- 
evitable. When Abdul Hamid, from his hiding place at 
Yildiz Kiosk, looked about him for means wherewith to 
offer a decent show of resistance to this demand, he dis- 
covered that the army, which had received no pay for 
months and had been supplied with rations and uniforms 
at shockingly irregular intervals, was unwilling to budge 
at his bidding. On one side of his imperial majesty was 
the devil of foreign intervention and on the other the 
deep, deep sea of domestic disaffection. 

This was the delicate moment that the Young Turks 
selected for their cowp d état. 

Appropriately enough the movement reached its 
climax in Macedonia, the part of the empire directly 
menaced by the meddling Moskov and the inquisitive 
Ingliz. The eruption at: Constantinople was the echo 
and the logical sequence of the earth spasms at Monastir, 
at Salonica, at Serres, at, Uskiib and throughout the 
country in which the Bulgarian population, in 1903, 
made an organized demand for refotms which caused the 
sultan to mobilize 300,000 troops and placed the Mace- 
donian problem in concrete form before the chancellors of 
the discordant concert. 

The new diplomacy of the Young Turks achieved at 
one stroke the victory for Islam that had been denied to 
the utmost turnings and twistings of the old diplomacy of 
Yildiz. No sooner had Abdul Hamid been coerced by 
the revolutionary committee than by common consent 
the powers which had prepared the ultimatum that was 
to have been presented to the Padishah with the united 
moral support of Christendom, always excepting the sul- 
tan’s great and good friend, Kaiser Wilhelm II., stayed 
their hands. It was explained for the benefit of public 
opinion that it would never do to hamper Turkey while 
she was making an apparently honest effort to set her 
house in order. So the question of reforms in Mace- 
donia, now inits most acute phase, was pigeon-holed in the 
recesses of the chancelleries, just as the sultan, thirty 
years earlier, had pigeon-holed the treaty bv which he 
solemnly bound himself, at the end of the last Russo- 
Turkish war, to safeguard the rights of his Christian 
subjects in Europe and Asia. 

Thus, with their first noisy shout of ‘‘Liberty!’’ the 
Young Turks nullified the entire scheme of real reforms 
which Great Britain, Russia, and France, tardily goaded 
into action by the cry of spilt blood, had at last decided 
to force upon the great assassin in behalf of his Mace- 
donian rayahs. That was the first application of the 
motto, ‘“Turkey for the Turks.” 

Now Europe is awaiting with increasing interest the 
next manifestation of the restoration of Islamic power. 
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What will it be? Already the Moslem rabble at Stam- 
boul is shouting for the abrogation of the ‘‘Capitula- 
tions,” the agreements between the Porte and Christian 
powers, whereby to the latter is conceded the direct 
guardianship of the persons and properties of their re- 
spective citizens on Ottoman soil. It is only under the 
protection of these instruments that foreigners have 
been enabled to live in anything approaching safety 
under the shadow of the crescent. These treaties the 
Young Turkish party, now in power at Yildiz, would 
cancel with a stroke of the pen as inconsistent with the 
dignity and the enlightenment of the Osmanli race, a 
race that has builded nothing and spared nothing in 
all its lurid line of march from the wastes of Mongolia 
to the gardens of Austria! 

For the present, of course, this feature of the Turkish 
programme of reconstruction is kept carefully in the 
background by the new government. The committee 
at Stamboul has no intention of arousing the suspicion 
and hostility of the Western world by any precipitate 
act of defiance. But the murmuring of the Moslem 
mob is betraying its hidden thought that, under the re- 
formed régime, which had its inception on July 24, Tur- 
key shall be for the Turks—and not for the Christians, 
who by the sweat of their unrequited toil have created 
the material bases upon which the Ottoman rests, and 
upon whom the Moslems look as upon dogs of the market 
place. 

It is probably with a thorough understanding of the 
Osmanli spirit and aims that the Bulgarian minister 
for foreign affairs, in discussing the international aspect 
of the Turkish situation, said recently to a correspond- 
ent of the London Telegraph: — 

“The Turkish coup d’état is the prelude to grave 
events.’ 


Channing’s Liberalism. 


BY REV. CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


I. DOGMATISM IN RELIGION. 


Channing, by his protest against the creeds, won for 
our Unitarianism a great leadership in the religious life 
of the last century. What he meant by this protest he 
clearly expressed in saying: ‘‘Christianity is to be -felt 
rather than described,” for ‘‘the spiritual impressions 
which a true Christian receives from the character and 
teachings of Christ and in which the chief efficiency of 
his religion lies can be poorly brought out in words.”’ 

We call this truth Liberalism, because it /zberates us 
from Dogmatism, that ‘‘fatal inheritance’? of Greek 
philosophic influence in the early Church, which substi- 
tuted theological dogmas for ‘‘the eternal verities” that 
we apprehend by the experiences of character and life. 

A hundred years ago this Dogmatism was powerful 
in New England, notwithstanding the protests in the pre- 
vious century of a few independent spirits in this country 
and of John Wesley and others in England and in the 
seventeenth century of such as Richard Baxter. Great 
divines, like Jonathan Edwards, had insisted that with- 
out belief in a true theology there is no salvation. But, 
at last, in the preaching of Channing the protest of 
Liberalism spoke with effect: many earnest men and 
women rallied around the standard that he raised and 
were known as Unitarians,—a name which ought to 
mean to-day, not the believers in a certain doctrine, but 
those who believe in ‘‘the unity of the Spirit’? (Dr. 
J. H. Allen) ; that is to say, who believe in the unity of the 
religious life as more important than any doctrinal unity. 
Then, in 1831, among the Trinitarian Congregationalists, 
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Horace Bushnell joined in this protest. More recently, 
the Broad Church movement among the Episcopalians 
added its support. And to-day, in every denomination 
and in thousands of pulpits, this Liberalism is pleading 
for a Christianity which is to be felt rather than described. 

But the traditional Dogmatism has still much influence; 
it infects our familiar speech about religion; it misleads 
our thinking; and it constantly tempts us to misunder- 
stand Christianity just as the Gnostics and Arians in 
the early Church misunderstood it,—scholarly, high- 
minded men, who, under-the Pagan philosophic in- 
fluence of the time, fell into the ‘‘fatal’’ mistake, says 
Dr. J. H. Allen, of ‘‘making of. religion a theory for the 
understanding, not a life to the soul,’ and therefore 
‘failed to enlist the better religious feeling”; for ‘‘re- 
ligious life as against speculative dogma was the very 
point at issue between the Christian confessors of the 
second century and the arrogance of Gnostic thought.”’ 

Channing and others pointed out that Protestantism 
was repeating the mistake of the Gnostics and Arians. 
‘“No ancient Gnostic could have urged more strongly the 
importance of a speculative knowledge of theology” 
than did Jonathan Edwards (Dr. A. V. G. Allen). And, 
though the pulpit in Edwards’s time did not always sub- 
stitute theology for religion and preach a mere philos- 
ophy, yet it generally taught that ‘‘without speculative 
knowledge we can have no practical or spiritual knowl- 
edge” (Dr. A. V. G. Allen); that is to say, as even some 
professed liberals urge, the truths of religion must first 
be apprehended by the intellect, that is, by the analyzing, 
discriminating, inferring, and describing activity* of the 
mind, rather than by the experiences of character and 
life, just reversing the natural order of things; or, as Lord 
Salisbury said, ‘‘religion is no more to be severed from 
dogma than light from the sun.” ‘Therefore Protes- 
tantism has tended to ‘‘develop Christianity dogmatically 
rather than spiritually” and ‘‘is sickly and feeble with 
its long disease of dogma” (Martineau). For ‘‘it has 
been the fault of all sects that they have been too anxious 
to define their religion”? (Channing). ‘‘When men be- 
gan to think about religion more and to feel it less, they 
hedged it about with definitions” (Rev. Charles Beard, 
Unitarian, long settled in Liverpool). ‘‘It 7s the doctrine- 
forming and the doctrine-beleving tendency,’’—that is, 
the tendency to Dogmatism,—‘‘rather than the char- 
acter of the doctrine, that does harm. In many cases 
it is not the falsity of the doctrine, so much as its being 
a doctrine,’’—or, more exactly, a theological dogma, 
a merely intellectual statement which expresses no spur- 
itual truth,—‘‘that is to be deprecated”’ (Dr. A. P. 
Peabody, Preacher to Harvard College, 1860-93). But 
symbolic dogmas, expressing truth to the heart by 
the imagination, are vitally important; and the same 
truth may seek different doctrinal expressions in differ- 
ent minds, as Lowell teaches in his poem ‘‘Ambrose,”’ 
the one truth that utters itself through different doctrines, 
awakening the same response of feeling in these different 
minds. ‘That these doctrines are often irrational is not 
a serious fault; for in most cases ‘‘it is not half so im- 
portant that men should understand their creed, as 
that they should hold it in some well-defined symbol, 
appealing strongly to the imagination”’ (Dr. J. H. Allen) 
and expressing vividly the spiritual truth which is at 
the heart of the creed. 

Yet, as Dr. Peabody says, ‘‘we are prone to deny 
not only the doctrines [or theological dogmas] which are 
false merely in form, but also their underlying concepts 


* “Intellect” and “reason” are used in this sense by many standard soto as 
Prof. Ladd, Prof. Royce, President Hall, Channing, Martineau, Bradford, E. Caird 
and others. ‘‘ Mind” is used by many ina broader sense, as incl intellect, conscience 
and affections, and is so defined by Prof. Ladd and Prof. Royce; see the “Psychology” 


of each. 
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for spiritual truths] which are profoundly true,” 


: ethical and spiritual. 


because 
we think of the surface intellectual meaning only, and 
do not apprehend the spiritual truths underlying or feel 
the spiritual power of them. For instance, we deny 
the dogma of the Deity of Jesus as a mere theological 


dogma, but miss the grand symbolic meaning of it to 


millions of Christian hearts, as ‘“‘the exaltation of an 
ideal of righteousness and humanity and compassion”’ 
(Chadwick), “‘ the image, ever present to the heart of 
Christendom, of a God resembling Christ’’ (Martineau). 

Dr. Peabody adds, with reference to certain Catho- 
lic dogmas ‘‘which the Reformers repudiated’’: ‘‘There 
underlie these very dogmas truths which Protestantism 
is wmpoverished by ignoring.” And, similarly, Rev. 
J. W. Chadwick * says: ‘‘Better a religion of high and 
glorious ideals than any amount of the most just and 
admirable opinion which is mere opinion. Can a good 
tree bring forth evil fruit? Sometimes, apparently. 
Mr. Emerson sent his pears and apples to the agricultu- 
ral fair at Concord, and the prize committee visited him 
to make inquiry how it was possible for him, with such 
good varieties, to raise such poor specimens. I think 
that sometimes Unitarians have found themselves mak- 
ing a similar inquiry, wondering much and humiliated 
not a little, when they have found the Unitarian trees, 
a choice variety they had supposed, bearing so little 
fruit of righteousness, so little sympathy, kindliness, 
and aspiration, and, not far away, some gnarled and 
scrubby Presbyterian, blossoming like an apple-tree 
in early June or bending to the ground under the weight 
of ruddy fruit.”” And, evidently, Mr. Chadwick’s answer 
to this question would be, that the inner life of intense 


heart-conviction and of devotion to high ideals, what- - 


ever may be the symbols and the dogmas in which 
these have found expression, must be the secret of such 
fruitfulness,—for the dogmas, as he says, ‘“‘are often 
clumsy symbols of zdeals that are very wholesome, sweet 
and good,’—and that, if Unitarianism ever fails: to be 
fruitful, the cause is to be found in its becoming a “‘mere 
opinion,’ a dogma that has no spiritual truth at the 
heart of it. 

The real protest of Unitarianism, then, was aimed, not 
so much against this or that dogma, as against all 
theological dogmas when too much emphasized. ‘This 
was the reason why Channing avoided controversy as 
much as possible, regarding it as ‘‘most direful in its 
consequences,’ and why Emerson advised us to ‘‘relin- 
quish our theological controversies to communities more 
idle and ignorant than we,’ and why the Unitarians, 
because they seldom discussed disputed points, but in- 
terested large congregations in an undogmatic religion 
and carried these congregations with them, were ac- 
cused of hiding their heresies and stealing their churches. 
For “‘it was of the very essence of the liberal movement 
to emphasize the ethical and spiritual, and treat theo- 
logical dogmas as negligible quantities’ (Rev. J. W. 
Chadwick). Dr, N. L. Frothingham, of the First Church 
in Boston, said of his Unitarian brethren, in 1835: ‘‘We 
have made more account of the religious sentiment than 
of theological opinions’; and, as his son Octavius said, 
“questions of theology were of small moment when the 
spiritual welfare was concerned.’ A Unitarian dogma, 
they thought, may be quite as mischievous as a Trini- 
tarian dogma; for too much interest in the dogma, too 
much emphasis on the speculative, may divert attention 
from that which is deeper and far more important, the 


gives also a more com ion of the are subject, 
are taken from ‘“‘ Modern Uni' 886), Pp. 175- 


* For fuller quotations from Peabody and Chadwick, see “ Unitarianism To-day,” 
> be pace aa 
r massage by Chadwick is taken from The New World un December, 
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It must be granted, indeed, that some of the old dog- 
mas, such as those of total depravity and endless pun- 
ishment, and certain theories of the atonement, were 
spiritually mischievous and deserved denunciation; but 
most of these old dogmas were objected to, merely be- 
cause they are irrational; and such irrational dogmas 
are harmful, as Dr. Peabody says above, only when their 
deeper meaning is not felt and they are regarded as 
mere intellectual statements, for then they tend to 
make of religion merely ‘‘a theory for the understanding,” 
‘“until the era of dogmatism is left behind and the old 
metaphysical fictions dissolve into the metaphor and 
symbol which in fact they are” (Dr. J. H. Allen). 

WAVERLEY, Mass, 


The Place of the Church in Modern Society. 


BY REV. FREDERIC J. GAULD. 


VW 


The so-called problem of religion, according to Prof. 
Hoffding, is constituted by the appropriation of the 
spiritual functions, formerly monopolized by the church, 
by various so-called secular agencies. In the palmy 
days of the church, in the so-called ages of faith, there 
was no religious problem. Then the church was the 
only recognized conservator of spiritual values. It was 
the sovereign authority and source of belief, govern- 
ment, education, charity, and art. In the realm of these 
great human interests it was autocratic. Its edict was 
final. 

But these various social interests have been taken 
from the church by independent agencies. Education 
is no longer a church affair. Government derives its 
authority from the consent of the people, not from the 
sanction of the church. Art is delivered from ecclesi- 
astical patronage. Charity has become the special ob- 
ject of numerous philanthropic and fraternal societies. 
Reform is specialized and promoted by a host of agen- 
cies outside of the churches. Humanitarian movements 
are organized apart from the church and oftentimes in 
open hostility. Even ethical culture is taken in charge 
by special societies which do not recognize the theology 
and religion of the churches. 

In the presence of these various organizations and 
movements the church appears, to many, to be shorn of its 
power and to lag superfluous upon the stage. A proper 
sense of the fitness of things would lead the church to 
sing its own requiem and join those systems which have 
vanished into the limbo of oblivion. So far as present- 
day usefulness and human interest are concerned, many 
will agree with Thomas Hardy, who says: ‘‘The cathe- 
dral was a very good place five centuries ago, but it is 
played out now.” ‘‘The railway station is the centre of 
the town life to-day.”’ For these the vital interests of 
the secular life have superseded the dead interests of the 
church, A system of material communications is more 
real to their experience than a centre of spiritual com- 
munication. 

Of those who support the church there are, doubtless, 
a large number who do so from a feeling of merely his- 
toric or traditional interest. They preserve the ancient 
institution for its venerable associations, as one would 
preserve and restore a fine old abbey from which the life 
had entirely vanished, for its purely esthetic value, as a 
picturesque feature of the landscape, or as a relic pos- 
sessed of great antiquarian interest, a link binding the 
past with the present. 

Large numbers, denying that the church is the sole 
institution of society, recognize it as one of many com- 
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peting spiritual forces. They would give it a prominent 
place among educational and philanthropic organiza- 
tions. 

But one who is earnestly engaged in the work of the 
modern church, and an intelligent observer of its in- 
fluence in the community, will not only resent the open 
attack of frank materialism: he will seriously question 
the point of view which regards the church as merely 
one among various organizations, competing on the same 
level with other agencies of human betterment. He 
will insist that it stands in some essential manner at the 
centre of the spiritual interests and activities of society. 

The moral improvement of society, the progress_of an 
enlightened and fraternal humanity, depend absolutely 
upon improvement of character in the individual. The 
cultivation of this righteous personality is the central 
thing in society. The church exists to foster and exalt 
this personality. It believes in the divine expansion 
of the soul. It deals with the springs of character, with 
the heart of man from whence proceed the great issues 
of life. It creates the friendly atmosphere in which 
the inborn capacity for righteousness is transformed into 
character. The organizations outside of the churches 
look at life in the horizontal relation. It is the church 
alone which cherishes as its one special function the 
training of men in the vertical relation of life. The 
church exists to lift up the thoughts and desires of man 
beyond the plane of the actual humanity to the concep- 
tion of a divine humanity which lies in the life and 
thought of God. Its work in society is to bring man 
into conscious relations with the fountain-head of his 
spiritual powers, to promote the spirit of reverence for 
the great source of life, to bring into man’s heart the 
joy and gladness of this relation. 

I imagine that I shall be told that this is assuming 
the very thing many men are practically denying,—the 
existence or knowledge of God. To declare that to be 
the fundamental work of the church, which many re- 
gard as an impossible task,—the cultivation of a relation 
which they believe does not exist,—is to endanger every 
other affirmation of a superior function on the part of 
the church which might be more easily defended. And 
some loyal supporters of the modern church, who be- 
lieve in what is called practical religion, in the human 
relation rather than in our relation to God, will deplore 
such insistence upon the importance of the devotional 
life. 

One may grant that the existence of God and the pos- 
sibility of a divine companionship for the soul are as- 
sumptions, and yet be assured that they are gloriously 
real to human experience, being justified by the deep 
satisfaction of the soul and the fruits of a noble moral 
and social life. 

Men cannot eliminate this relation in which they stand 
to God, nor can they ignore it for a long time together. 
As rational beings who desire to live in the entire possible 
range of life, to make our life agree with reality, and 
to find satisfaction for the ineradicable longings of our 
nature, we must come into conscious relations with God. 
So inescapable is this life ‘‘in which we live and move 
and have our being,’’ and which ‘‘besets us behind and 


before,’’ forever urging itself upon us, welling up in our. 


nobler selves, apparent in our yearning and striving, 
felt in our shame and remorse, in our highest joy, in 
our solemn and exalted hours of vision, in the great 
emotional crises of humanity, that we are again and 
again surprised to find that Life admitted in our lives 
which we thought finally excluded. We may seem to 
expel the Eternal Spirit from our life by one door, by 
logic, or sin or neglect, when, lo! in an hour and a way 
we dreamed not of, that Presence has entered by another 
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of the many doors of our nature. Hence, as Herbert 
Spencer says: ‘‘The religion of humanity does not sat- 
isfy the soul. The religion of humanity can never 
exclude the sentiment awakened by that which is be- 
hind humanity and behind all other things,—a Power 
of which humanity is but a small and fugitive product.” 

The church exists in the world as the one institution 
which forever bears witness to this relation and invites 
the sons of men to lift up their eyes and recognize them- 
selves as the sons of God, and to come, through its fel- 
lowship and worship, into the joyful acceptance of 
their great inheritance. < 

The church owes a duty to modern society which is 
largely neglected and discredited. This is to think 
freely and fearlessly upon the great laws and relations of 
human life, to interpret religion in the terms of mod- 
ern thought, to formulate the spiritual significance of 
the actual world in which, men now live, to give the 
age a theology which shall match its science. 

Ours is an age of intellectual honesty, an age which 
places a premium upon independent, earnest, original 
thought, upon serious investigation into the laws of 
nature. But theology, within and without the church, 
has been treated as something inimical to religion. Peo- 
ple are advised to give up theology and go in for religion; 
to feel and act, but not to think in matters of religion. 

Teachers in the church are tempted to ignore theology 
because they see that radical thought will lead them 
far afield from the denominational standards. There is 
a tendency to make so-called practical sermons—which 
recite the affairs of the world, and touch upon all super- 
ficial things from China to Peru—do duty for serious 
thinking on problems of the spiritual life. A foggy 
sentimentality is often made to cover a mental vacuum 
where there should exist clear and strong convictions 
and ideas of God and man, of duty and destiny. 
Preachers sometimes, as Reginald Campbell recently 
said, who are counted successful leaders of the churches 
described as institutional, are by this sort of success 
merely hiding their mental unfitness to preach either 
the old theology or the new. ‘They haven’t seriously 
thought out the one thing they are set to teach. 

The world of our day, which is so splendid in its intel- 
lectual earnestness, in its eager pursuit of knowledge, 
is looking to the church to adjust its theology to the 
intellectual life of the time, to interpret this new world 
in terms of the spiritual life. Honest, fearless, and 
clear thinking on matters affecting man’s ethical and 
spiritual life,—this is the duty and function of the church. 

Religion has an intellectual side no less than an emo- 
tional. Man is a thinking, as well as a feeling, animal. 
We may grant that religion first arises in feeling, in 
sensation and emotion. But, if it ends there, it is a force 
powerless to urge man forward in the path of a free and 
rational humanity, toward the lofty heights of social 
achievements. Without rational control, religious feel- 
ing may degenerate into shameful superstition and cruel 
rites. The existence of the higher religious and ethical 
ideas depends upon free and intelligent fellowship. Men 
must express and share their great and inspiring convic- 
tions or they cease to possess them. 

Dr. Felix Adler, the leader in Ethical Culture move- 
ments, who will not be suspected of undue leniency 
toward theology, condemns as irrational the tendency 
which he notices on the part of modern religious thinkers 
to sit in dumb adoration before their conceptions of 
God and eternity, because these are so vast and vague. 
He quotes from a?speech of President Hadley of Yale 
University, ‘‘Ours be the reverence of those who gather 
silence from the stars above and from the graves beneath,” 
and makes the following comment: ‘‘A sublime sen- 
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timent, but think of its implication,—the reverence 
of awe-struck silence, as in the presence of a mystery 
too deep to fathom, too vast to frame into speech. And 
yet silence may mean excess.of richness, an overflowing 
wealth, or it may mean utter vacuity. The great 
thinkers may be silent because their thought is too vast 
for them to express; but, depend upon it, if silence be- 
comes the rule in the world with respect to an idea, then 
that idea will soon utterly perish.” 

The church owes it to society to formulate its ideas 
as clearly as it may, in the light of modern knowledge, 
to revise all its received creeds, all its inherited ideas 
of God and man, and then to teach its conclusions fear- 
lessly and faithfully. 

LEOMINSTER, MASs. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Sunday. 


The machinists of religion distress themselves a good 
deal in our time about what they:think a decline in the 
religion of America. This means, as far as I can find 
out: one, that nobody in the world now believes in the 
Calvinistic doctrines: two, that church going is not now 
considered a social necessity, and that a man can retain 
the respect of his fellow-men, though he is never seen in 
a church or meeting-house: third, that newspapers are 
issued on Sunday. ‘To which they might add that men 
speak with a certain lack of respect of ‘‘religious institu- 
tions’’ such as would not have been tolerated fifty years 
ago. Or perhaps men do not speak of them at all, even 
forgetting their existence. 

The real test of the religion of a country, both as to 
its amount and its efficiency, is to be found in its fruits. 
You can test it by study of crime, of education, of health, 
and, in general, in the character of the people. Of this 
the mere machinists of religion are hardly aware. You 
often find a man who knows all about stained glass and 
wood carving and the other idols of ecclesiasticism, and 
who knows literally nothing about the standard of that 
community in the Realities, whether its social life does 
or does not show more faith and hope and love. It is 
interesting to me, as I note this distinction, between the 
really religious people and those who are only religion- 
istic, to see that there is one memorial of antiquity to 
which literally nobody objects. This is Sunday,—or 
when people choose to call it so, the Sabbath. 

A gentleman, quite competent to speak, once said to 
me that in the years between 1820 and 1830 no young 
man in Boston would have dared to ride down Beacon 
Street ‘and drive out of Boston on Sunday morning. 
It would have disgraced him as thoroughly as it would 
have disgraced him to go into the broad aisle of a church 
in service time in a condition of intoxication. Every 
man who valued the respect of his fellow-men ex- 


pected to be among the attendants at public worship - 


on Sunday. 

People distress themselves now, and, as I think, dis- 
tress themselves with reason, because no man now thinks 
of apologizing for non-attendance at church. And on 
the numerical statistics of church attendance is based most 
of what is said about the decline of religion in America. 

Now it is important to observe that, however indiffer- 
ent people may appear to be as to the established forms 
of worship, nobody in the hundred million people pro- 
poses to abolish the system which saves one day in seven 
as a day of freedom from labor,—so far as such freedom 
is possible. Nobody proposes to change the laws or 
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the customs which require that the hard work of the week 
shall be done in six days as far as that is reasonably 
possible. Trade unions, labor unions, demagogues, 
dainty club men, connoisseurs in philanthropy,—every- 
body expects that one day in seven every man and 
every woman shall be as far relieved from drudgery 
as is decently possible. It is very interesting to ob- 
serve that labor unions, trades unions, and similar 
organizations hold their stated meetings on Sundays. 
Indeed, this recalls to an old Boston man the recollection 
of the annual town meeting which was always held in 
Faneuil Hall on the Sunday night before the annual 
election. 

Such examples may well be followed. Sunday may be 
used for the purposes of any institution which brings 
God and man closer to each other, ifi—it do not exact 
Labor (which is so different from Work). The central 
thing to be secured is rest. The doctors gave us an 
excellent illustration in Boston when they arranged to 
have their practical lectures on hygiene delivered on 
Sunday afternoons. All the humane societies, all the 
philanthropic societies, or philanimal societies, might do 
the same thing. The Audubon. Society, the Cruelty to 
Animals Society, the Preservation of Birds Society, 
are perfectly in line with the best interests of religion 
when they appoint their public meetings on Sunday. ‘The 
Sunday-schools are quite right when they extend the 
range of their study into any study of the united work 
of God and man. Thus I referred the other day in this 
column to Mr. Littlefield’s Sunday class, in which he 
took street boys from Boston into the wild country 
around Boston, so that Sunday was no day of terror 
where these boys kept their holiday. A class for good 
citizenship, for history, for language, for sociological 
study, for any topic which enlarges human life or makes 
it more sacred has no better opportunity than is given 
to it on Sunday. 

Whoever is curious about New England law and 
custom will find that our legislation here in devising 
and in executing its Sunday laws has had in mind the 
protection of the laborer and the securing of his Sabbath 
day of rest. If we hold to that fundamental principle, 
we can make Sunday, as we ought to do, the most pre- 
cious gift to everybody. And even the ecclesiastics will 
see that there may be a better Sunday in the twentieth 
century than there was in the seventeenth. 

EDWARD E. HALe. 


Spiritual Life. 


There is no Christian duty that is not to be seasoned 
and set off with cheerishness,—which in a thousand out- 
ward and intermitting crosses may yet be done well, as 
in this vale of tears.—Mzulton. 


e 


Moral courage is more worth having than physical,— 
not only because it is a higher virtue, but because the 
demand for it is more constant. Physical courage is a 
virtue which is almost always put away in the lumber 
room. Moral courage is wanted day by day.—Chavles 


Buxton. 
a 


The duty of man is not a wilderness of turnpike gates, 
through which he is to pass by tickets from one to the 
other. It is plain and simple, and consists but of two 
points: his duty to God, which every man must feel; 
and, with respect to his neighbor, to do as he would 
be done by.—Thomas Paine. 
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The Voice that Sings. . 


The voice that sings across the night 
Of long-forgotten days and things, 
Is there an ear to hear aright 
The voice that sings? 


It is as when a curfew rings 
Melodious in the dying light, 
A sound that flies on pulsing wings, 


And faded eyes that once were bright 
Brim over, as to life it brings 
The echo of a dead delight, 


The voice that sings. 
—Robert Murray. 


Robert F. Murray. 


BY SMe 1, ee 


To the friends of Rev. John Murray, 
settled formerly at Houlton, Me., and North- 
field, Mass., and who died in Ilminster, Eng- 
land, in 1886, remembered for his loyal affec- 
tions, his piety, his sterling Scotch traits 
of character, his fine tastes, his knowledge 
and love of horticulture, the following 
extracts from a memoir written by Andrew 
Lang, of his son, Robert F. Murray, prefac- 
ing a second volume of his poems, will be 
of interest. A visit to the family in Somer- 
setshire a few years before Mr. Murray’s 
death is recalled with deep satisfaction 
in the delightful cottage in the little English 
village, the life so simple and so fine, the 
small garden filled with fruits and flowers, 
the hospitality so gracious and so warm. 

Robert Murray was then a student at St. 
Andrew’s and brought his scarlet college 
gown (his first book of poems is called 
“The Scarlet Gown’), while his father 
brought his dearly loved Stradivarius and 
played upon it. ‘‘Robert’s health broke 
down in 1890,.and consumption declared 
itself,”? writes Mr. Lang. He continues: “I 
last heard from him in the summer of 1893, 
when he had wandered back, a shadow of 
himself, to his dear St. Andrew’s. He said 
nothing about his health. His letters to 
a friend are full of affectionate banter, “They 
also contain criticisms on living poets. He 
shows an admiration discriminating and not 
wholesale of Mr. Kipling’s verse. He cen- 
sures Mr, Swinburne, whose Jacobite song 
did not precisely strike him as the kind that 
Jacobites used to sing. ‘They certainly cele- 
brated 

“The faith our fathers fought for, 
The kings our fathers knew.’ 


in a different tone in the north.” 

‘The perfect health of mind in these letters 
of a dying man is admirable, Reading 
old letters over, he writes, “I have known 
a wonderful number of wonderfully kind- 
hearted people.’’ That is his criticism of 
a world which had given him but a scanty 
welcome and a life of foiled endeavor, of 
disappointed hope. Even now there was 
a disappointment. His poems did not find 
a publisher, This did not sour or sadden 
him. He took Montaigne’s advice, ‘‘not to 
make too much marvel of our own fort- 
unes,”’ 

Of the merits of his more serious poetry 
others must speak. To the editor it seems 
he is always at his best when he is inspired 
by the Northern Sea and the long sands 
and gray sea grasses. ‘Then he is most him- 
self, 

It is less of the writer than the man that 
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we prefer to think. His letters display in 
passages, which he would not desire to see 
quoted, the depth and tenderness and 
thoughtfulness of his affections, He must 
have been a delightful friend. Illness could 
not make him peevish, and his correspon- 
dence with old college companions could 
never be taken for that of a consciously dying 
man, 

He had perfect courage and resolution, 
even in his seeming irresoluteness. He was 
resolved to be and continued to be himself, 
“He had kept the bird in his bosom.”’ We, 
who regret him, may wish that he had-been 
granted a longer life and a secure success, 
Happier fortunes might have mellowed 
him. No fortunes could have altered for 
the worse his admirable nature. He lives 
in the hearts of his friends and in the pride 
and sympathy of those who, after him, have 


worn and shall wear the scarlet gown, 
DORCHESTER. 


Literature. 


‘Tae Harry Morauist, By Hubert Bland, 
New York: Mitchell Kennerly, $1.25.— 
When the little ““mucker’’ boy, peering over 
the fence, called out to the smart little boy, 
dressed in his best bib and tucker, “You 
think you’re proud, but you ain’t!”’ he quite 
unconsciously hit upon a truth of world- 
wide application, Mr, Blandis, undoubtedly, 
very clever, very smart, but pérhaps not so 
clever that his cleverness does not occasion- 
ally become a bit too dazzling. If the society 
for the extermination of bright people ever 
set out on its work of destruction, Mr, Bland 
would unquestionably be one of its first 
victims, But we hasten to say, what is 
only fair, that his cleverness is usually 
founded on much good sense, and that he 
is almost always on the right side of things, 
For instance, in an acute chapter on ‘Belief, 
a Pragmatic Dialogue,’ he shows quite 
convincingly that, if we only acted, as the 
horrible example of his little tale asserts 
that he always did act, when our minds are 
scientifically certain of our conclusions, more 
than half the time we should not act at all, 
We are generally governed, as some one 
wittily points out, by reasons uot worth 
mentioning, In ‘A Question of Conscience,” 
the argument is sustained that we need not 
become soured if we do good work which the 
world does not want when we reap the usual 
reward—impecuniosity. ‘The criticism in the 
visit to Hertford House, on Rembrandt, 
Van Dyck, and Sir Joshua, with a squib let 
off in the direction of our own Sargent, is 
capital, The short sketch comparing Ibsen 
and Shaw is very suggestive, and possibly 
a true explanation. Why do good people 
applaud Shaw to the echo, no matter how 
risqué is some of the dialogue, and shudder 
over Ibsen? Simply because, generally, 
Shaw’s characters only talk rottenness, while 
moral rottenness is too often at the root of 
Ibsen’s dramatis persone, who have actually 
done immoral things, There is a keen 
thrust at the people who think the masses 
are going to be raised by providing them 
with Botticellis, Artistic culture never made 
morality yet. Some of the worst periods in 
history were artistic enough, notably the 
Renaissance; and Mr. Bland holds that 
Whitechapel will not permanently be raised 
by loan exhibitions. Finally, there is an 
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illuminating essay on ‘Religion and the — 


Child,’”’ with capital illustrations of the way 
in which children mix up the religious in- 
struction they receive, particularly through 
hymns, while some of the great Bible stories 
make the very opposite impression from 
that they were intended to make, Mr, 
Bland says that, as a child, he did not see 
how the God of the Old Testament could 
be reconciled with the idea of the God to 
whom he was taught to pray, and he was 
“sorry for Cain and Esau, and fiercely hated 
Abraham~for™his treatment of Ishmael,’ 
Religious teachers may well ponder over 
some of these things. Indeed, whatever else 
he does, Mr, Bland distinctly sets us to 
thinking, 


THE WekaveERS. By Sir Gilbert Parker. 
New York and Boston: Harper & Brothers 
Company. $1.50 net.—It would be easy 
enough to pick faults in this book or to make 
fun of it, but it would not be easy to prove 
that it is not a book worth reading and 
quite sure to interest a great many people. 
While the author explains that he has not 
used the record of any well-known persons 
connected with the history of England and 
Egypt, it is inevitable that readers will be 
reminded of the achievements of exploits 
of Lord Cromer and Gen. Gordon. Nothing 
that they ever did or said is recorded in this 
book, and yet the whole spirit of it is similar 
to, if not identical with, that which carried 
these great men through their arduous tasks. 
‘There is an originality about the book which 
sometimes seems forced and unnatural. A 
boy, who is the son of a Quaker mother and 
of a father who was long unknown, goes to 
Egypt to receive an estate of an uncle slain 
in Damascus. He himself, in behalf of a 
beautiful English girl, assaults and without 
intention kills an Egyptian, a brother of 
Nahoun, one of the powerful men in Cairo. 
This killing is followed by all kinds of strange 
devices to conceal the crime, and upon this 
turn many of the incidents of the story. 
But the main thing is that this young Quaker, 
David Claridge by name, determines to de- 
vote his life to the regeneration of Egypt. 
With treachery in England and plots made 
against him in Egypt, he contends against 
those who are exploiting the wretched fel 
laheen for their own advantage; and, with 
the help of a humorous American million- 
aire and the final conversion of his enemies, 
he brings his work to a triumphant con- 
clusion. he curtain goes down upon an 
act of self-abnegation and the beginning of 
a romance. Fi 


Major VicouREux. By A. T. Quiller- 
Couch, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50 net.—The hero of this book is not a 
young man, but rather a military officer 
stranded in an obscure post on one of the 
Channel Islands where the battery has been 
dismantled and all the soldiers withdrawn 
excepting himself and two others. By some 
oversight on the part of the government 
they were allowed to draw their pay without 
performing any necessary duties. The major 
accepts the circumstance because a widowed 
sister-in-law and two daughters are depen- 
dent upon him for support. The heroine 
is a native of the island, who was seen by the’ 
major but once in her girlhood just before 
she went to Europe and America. She had 
a brilliant career as an opera singer, and then 
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came hack to her family and friends in the 
islands, Around these two revolved the 
fortunes of several others, all of them people 
worth knowing. The romantic atmosphere 
of the islands and the traditions of fairies 
and mermaids with reminiscences of smug- 
gling and wild adventures on sea and land 
are so treated by the author that the most 
prosaic details of life among peasants, sailor- 
men, and soldiers are made to glow with the 
light of wonderland. It is a book of ro- 
mance, adventure, sentiment, and the sor- 
did details of poverty so combined as to 
make a fascinating story. 


THE IspsEN SEcRET. By Jennette Lee. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 
net.—The character and the secrets of Ib- 
sen’s symbolism have puzzled readers and 
even eluded critics, yet they continually 
fascinate. ‘The plays are, as Mrs. Lee clev- 
erly puts it, “‘as intricate, as finished, as 
cunningly fashioned as a nest of Chinese 
boxes. Symbol within symbol they lie— 
each complete in itself and each finished and 
perfect.” The studies, presented by these 
chapters, will be found helpful to the reader 
who has hitherto had trouble in appreciat- 
ing the meaning and unity of the Ibsen work, 
and they will be not less interesting to one 
who has trodden the maze-like paths for 
himself, whether or not he always agrees 
with their conclusions. It must be admitted, 
even by those who think the secrets of the 
plays were solved by earlier critics, that 
Mrs. Lee’s work is admirably clear and con- 
sistent. We have found her main theory 
illuminative and her suggestions constantly 
interesting and profitable. 


ADVENTURES OF PIRATES AND SEA 
Rovers. By Howard Pyle and Others. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 60 cents.— 
These tales of buccaneers and treasure hunts 
are all founded on fact, and some of them 
are wholly historical. How the French in 
1697, aided by free-booters, assailed and 
sacked Carthagena, the eastern  treasure- 
town, is a most dramatic tale. ‘This is told 
by Mr. Pyle. Stories of New England colo- 
nial pirates follow, and the second part of 
the volume offers a series of vivid pictures of 
the great sea-rovers in the times of Eliza- 
beth and James. These were deeds which 
shaped history. 


Miscellaneous. 


A copy of the Hymn and Service Book used 
by the Khasi Hills Unitarian Society in dis- 
tant Assam, India, has recently found its 
way to this country and calls attention to 
the work which it represents. Hajomm Kis- 
sor Singh, whose name stands on the title- 
page of this book, has done and is doing, 
according to the willing testimony of Rev. 
J. T. Sunderland, who speaks from personal 
knowledge and first-hand acquaintance, “‘a 
remarkable work for Unitarianism,” at the 
head of a little band who are working with 
courage and self-sacrifice. It is extraordi- 
nary that a young man in a remote part of 
India, amid all the hardships and prejudices 
‘th at have surrounded him, should make his 


, and then by sheer energy, determi- 
patience, and ability should work his 
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way up to a good position under a foreign 
government; and it is still more extraordi- 
nary that he alone should have thought and 
studied himself out of the native religious 
faith in which he was reared into Christianity, 
and then away from the orthodox forms of 
Christianity which were presented and urged 
upon him by the missionaries, into Unita- 
rianism; and then, as a Unitarian with al- 
most no encouragement, that he should have 
become the prophet and leader of a vigorous 
Unitarian movement among his people, the 
Khasis of Assam, where he has been instru- 
mental in establishing churches, Sunday- 
schools and day schools. It is a most inter- 
esting story, as Mr. Sunderland tells it; and 
the story is illustrated by this little hymn 
and service book, quaint in appearance and 
for the most part unreadable by ordinary 
Western intelligence. Many of the hymns 
have been written by the editor himself, but 
heshas also drawn largely from English and 
American sources, rendering our own famil- 
iar hymns into rhyme and metre. For in- 
stance, here is a hymn beginning 


“Ha Phi, Uba iaineh junom, 
Nga khmied la ki khmat,” 


to which is signed the name Frederick L. 
Hosmer. Samuel Longfellow’s ‘‘One holy 
Church of God appears”’ is given as ‘‘ Kawei 
long ka Balang U Buixt,” and there are many 
others, evidently so translated as to preserve 
scrupulously the form, keeping them sing- 
able to the familiar tunes used in America. 
A great deal of hard work has gone into this 
book, packed as it is with the 240 hymns and 
chants, besides services, choral responses, 
scripture passages for reading, and services 
for the home. A group of hymns, eleven in 
number, are given in English, closing with 
the imperial anthem. ‘This is an interesting 
and significant book. Since beginning to 
write this notice, a card has come from Mr. 
Singh himself, which says modestly, ‘“We 
have-opened a Unitarian Mission at Cherra- 
poonjee, a town thirty-one miles south of 
Shillong.’ 


Magazines. 


In the September Everybody’s George W. 
Crichfield, for many years prominently iden- 
tified with American business interests in 
Venezuela, attacks Castro’s whole despotism, 
from the character of the man himself down 
to the so-called government he maintains, 
Colvin B. Brown has lived in Venezuela, 
too; but he sees in President Castro’s policy 
the elements of greatness, and he thinks 
him a ‘“‘much maligned man.’’ So there 
are two sides, and both are presented in this 
number with strength and fairness, 


The Living Age for September 12, *under 
the title ‘Sixty Years in the Wilderness,” 
opens some extremely readable reminiscences 
by Henry W. Lucy, who is famous as the 
“Toby, M.P.” of Punch, and who enjoys a 
wider acquaintance with public men and 
affairs probably than any living Englishman. 
A timely subject, ‘“The Present and Future 
of Aérial Navigation,’”’ is popularly treated 
in an article from the International; and a 


review of “Art at the Franco-British Exhi- 


bition” is by H. Heathcote Statham, one of 
the most competent of contemporary art 
critics. 
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Kellogg Durland begins his series of arti- 
cles, entitled “The Romance of an Em- 
press,” in the Woman’s Home Companion 
for September. Mr. Durland, who is the 
author of The Red Reign, spent a year in 
Russia, getting together all the facts of the 
romantic and sad life of the most powerful 
queen in the world. Irving Bacheller begins 
a new series of “Cricket Tales’; and other 
stories are by Alice Brown, Juliet Wilbor 
Tompkins, Hulbert Footner, Annie Hamil- 
ton Donnell, and Hettie Bosley Goldrick. 
Jack London, on his trip around the world 
in his little boat, the “‘Snark,” has stopped 
long enough to send to the magazine from 
far-off Tahiti a description of ‘‘The Nature 
Man’’ whom he ran across in that distant 
Pacific island. Jean Webster, who wrote 
When Patty Went to College, has been in 
Japan and tells in the September number 
how she, with three or four girl friends, set 
up houseKeeping in ‘‘ The House of Wistaria 
Water.” The September number is the 
great fall fashion number. 


Books Received. 


From G. P. Putnam peo New York. 


Mozart. By John Ayscough, $1.5 

The Fundamental Truths of the Christian Religion. By 
Dr. Reinhold Seeberg. $1.50 net. 

The Naturalization of the Supernatural. By Frank 


Podmore. $2 net. 
From the Christian Publishing Association, Dayton, Ohio. 
A Puritan Captain. By Emanuel C. Charlton. §r. 
lrom Henry Holt & Co., New Vork. 
People and Problems. By Fabian Franklin. 
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REASONS FOR FAITH IN 
IMMORTALITY 


BY 
REV. THOMAS VAN NESS 


Twelve convincing grounds of belief in im- 
mortality, reasonably and logically set forth “to 
bring renewed trust to those whose faith needs 
intellectual support.” Ample support is found 
in the orderly, well-reasoned, unsentimental yet 
sympathetic points of view of the writer as 
he works out to a strong conclusion his main 
theme. 
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The Dome, 
A Bed-time Song for Little Ones. 


BY\j. T. S. 


It’s time for each sleepy head 
To be going away to bed! 
So we'll jump and we'll run, 
And we'll hurry like fun, 
And we’ll scamper away to bed! 


Chorus: 
We’ll scamper away to bed, 
We'll scurry away to bed; 
We'll jump and we'll run, 
And we'll hurry like fun, 
And we'll scamper away to bed! 


And now, for the land of dreams— 
The wonderful land of dreams!— 
With thinking and winking 
And nodding and blinking, 

We're off for the land of dreams! 


Chorus: ~*~ 


We're off for the land of dreams— 

The wonderful land of dreams! 
With thinking and winking 
And nodding and blinking, 

We'll sail for the Land of Dreams! 


The School-days of Estelle. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


iG 


“At last! What I have always wanted 
has really come!” 

Estelle Norton, left a moment by the 
teacher who had charge of her until her 
companions were released from class, gazed 
eagerly about her. She was standing in 
the small but beautifully kept garden be- 
longing to Miss Winthrop’s Academy. Be- 
fore her rose a high wall, which hid the small 
town of Leicester, N.Y., from her sight. 
Right and left were shrubs and even trees. 
At her rear was the rear of the house, its 
windows open to the fresh May air, and a 
faint hum from soft, well-trained voices, 
travelling across the intervening space to 
Estelle’s eager ears. 

She had already changed her travelling 
suit for a fresh pink lawn, and her bright face 
shone under its dark hair, From the time 
that her mother, with a heart torn between 
two opposing forces, had left her to join her 
invalid husband in India, Estelle, somewhat 
dull in the childless home of a widowed aunt, 
had longed for youthful companionship. 
And now she was to have it. Her aunt was 
travelling in Italy, and Estelle was in an ex- 
cellent boarding school, 

“Here they come!” 

They did! Twenty-four from one window, 
somewhat more boisterous than the elder 
fifteen who appeared from another,—Miss 
Winthrop never took more than forty. 

“There she is!” was the spoken or unspoken 
ery of the thirty-nine. 

A girl from the senior class advanced, 
beckoning as she did so to one from the 
twenty-four. 

“Marcelle Mistrot!” 

Marcelle ran forward, She was a frail- 
looking little thing, small for her fifteen years; 
but her wide blue eyes were frank and sweet. 

“You are Estelle Norton,” said Luella 
Wynn, the elder, “I shall put you in Mar- 
celle’s charge till you have chosen—or found 
—your friends.” 

“Thank you,” said Estelle, with a bright 
smile. ‘I am so glad to be in school,” 
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“T am glad you are glad,” cried Marcelle, 
whimsically. “I am usually Mentor to the 
new girls; and, if they incline to tears—why, 
I wish I could change myself. to Pallas 
Athene.” 

“JI beg your pardon,’ stammered Es- 
telle, ‘‘I don’t think I understand you.” 

“Wait till you have been in Mr. Stark’s 


‘| mythology class for a little, then you will,” 


said Marcelle ‘‘But we have Mentor for 
Tuesday’s general knowledge, too. Come,” 
she exclaimed. ‘“‘I will see that you learn 
our five words, if you happen not to know 
them, of course; and you will make a very 
good impression on Miss Russell.’’ 

“T will leave you,’’ smiled Luella, turning 
away. ‘‘Do not teach her too much, Mar- 
eelle;” 

“No, pray do not,” agreed Estelle. “But 
what do you mean by ‘ general knowledge’ ?”’ 

“Tt is Miss Russell’s latest fad,’”’ said Mar- 
celle. “‘Miss Russell is one of the younger 
teachers. She declared one day that we 
talked ‘astonishingly empty’ nonsense, be- 
cause we very naturally and properly did 
not want to discuss our lesson out of school 
hours, and we knew nothing outside a 
few books: so she has given us twenty 
words, merely an earnest of the dread things 
to come; and we take five for Tuesday, five 
for Friday, and so on, ‘Tomorrow’s are: 
‘Mentor,’ ‘Calypso,’ ‘Burning one’s boats,’ 
‘The Kremlin,’ ‘Fighting Fish. Do you 
know any of them?” 

““Burning one’s boats,’ I suppose, means 
that one has cut off retreat from any line of 
action,’ suggested Estelle. 

“Bravo! bravo!” cried Marcelle. ‘‘Miss 
Russell will fall upon your neck in class. 
What of the others?”’ 

“T never heard of one of them before,” 
confessed Estelle. 

“T see,’ mused Marcelle. ‘‘‘Intelligent, 
but not well informed,’ Miss Russell will say, 
Come, I’ve just looked them all up. The 
“Kremlin’ is the most sacred spot in all 
Russia. The word means ‘Citadel.’ ‘It is 
in Moscow, the former capital of Russia, 
and is surrounded by walls, pierced by five 
gates, and crowned by eighteen towers. 
Inside this enclosure stand the Cathedral of 
the Assumption, built originally in 1326; that 
of the Archangel, in which the czars (did 
you know that the word ‘czar’ was a corrup- 
tion of Cesar?) were buried; the Ivan 
Velika tower, 270 feet high; two or three 
palaces, one called by the charming name 
of Orushenaya, used as a museum; the 
arsenal; and the Hall of the Synod. ‘There! 
T’ll tell you no more now, for the lunch- 
bell will ring directly. After lunch’”— 

“You will leave her to us for tennis,” 
cried a merry voice behind them. 

Estelle turned to find two girls of her 
own age,—fourteen,—very much alike and 
very pretty, standing by her. 

“Marcelle is so fond of Miss Russell that 
she is turning into a walking encyclopedia 
to please her,’’ said one of them. ‘We are 
Maud and Violet Cary (at least she’s Maud 
and I’m Violet), and we will protect you!” 

A loud, musical gong was heard at that 
moment. 

“Tunch,” said Marcelle. ‘Come, let us 
see where they have put you.” 

The four girls followed the tide of youth- 
ful life into the dining-room. Estelle could 
have uttered a cry of delight. 

It was a flong oblong in shape, with 


celle. 
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cool, green-gray walls, on which were - 
painted landscapes and sea-scapes. Five 

round tables and four square ones, dainty 

with’ white napery, bright crystal, and 

porcelain, and gay with flowers, dotted 

the floor. No table had more than eight, 

some not so many. At the largest, which 

was on a dais, sat the principal, two of the 

teachers, three of the elder girls, and a 

visitor. 

The girls walked quietly to their places, 
and stood while a Latin grace was said by 
the senior gitl of the school. Then a 
merry hum of voices mingled with the silvery 
sound of softly moved knives and forks. 

Estelle, to her great pleasure, found 
herself at the table with Marcelle and the 
twins. When the teacher, Miss Gray, a 
severe lady in black, was speaking to the 
other occupants, Estelle expressed her 
satisfaction at her place. 

“Enjoy us while you may,” sighed Mar- 
“We or you may depart at any 
meal, Miss Russell changes us frequently 
—that we may not grow clique-ish, and 
that we may talk easily to any one.” | 

“Did Miss Russell explain that to you, 
Marcelle?’ said the lady at the head of the 
table, with a slight frown. ; 

“No, Miss Gray, no,’ said Marcelle. 
“Tt is merely what I imagined or, perhaps 
I should say, deduced.” 

A quick smile flashed across the severe 
face of the teacher, and the girls all laughed. 
Marcelle was evidently a joy to them. 

“Finish your milk, dear,’’ said Miss Gray, 
the smile still in her eyes. ‘‘ Lunch is nearly 
over.” 

“And then—tennis for half an hour,” 
said Violet to Estelle. ‘‘No more general 
knowledge, Marcelle, till study hour.” 

A week had passed away, and Hstelle 
was very happy in her school life. The 
studies appealed to her, and she had more 
than once distinguished herself in Miss 
Russell’s classes, while at the same time 
she did respectably in all. 

“T am quite proud of you. Don’t forget 
that,’ whispered Marcelle Mistrot, one 
morning as Miss Russell said, ‘“‘ You, Estelle.’”’ 

Estelle rose, and recited seriously :— 

“Fighting Fish are found in Siam. They 
are a source of revenue to the Siamese gov- 
ernment, as many of the natives pay large 
sums for the right to exhibit these aquatic 
warriors. Two fighting fish no sooner see 
each other than they rush into battle. Ifa 
small mirror be placed into the tank con- 
taining one fish, that one will immediately 
assail his counterfeit presentment. The 
Siamese wager large sums, and occasionally 
even their own liberty or that of their chil- 
dren, on the results of a battle between two 
fighting fish.” 

“Very good,” commented the teacher. 
“What has she omitted to tell us, Violet?’ 

Violet rose,— 

“That they are fresh water fish, and that, 
of a dull gray tint usually, they become 
crimson when they fight.’ 

“Right,” said Miss Russell. 
—Mentor,”’ 

“A Mentor,” said Maud dreamily (no 
student, she), “‘is a large fish, which’”— 

She stopped, her brows perplexedly knitted 
as her companions broke into laughter, 

“You, Marcelle.” 

Marcelle delivered herself of the follow- 
ing:— 


“Now, Maud, 


~ 
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“Under the name of Mentor, Athene, dis- 
guised as a mortal, accompanied the young 
Telemachus on his search for his’ long-lost 
father, Ulysses. The name has now come to 
be applied to any one who assumes to be 
the guide of youth.” 

“Good. Estelle, Calypso.” 

“Calypso,” answered Estelle, ‘‘was a 
beautiful woman, or rather immortal, who 
dwelt on the island of Ogygia. She is con- 
cerned with the ninth adventure of Ulysses. 
He stayed for a year with her after leaving 
Circe. But between these two visits—to 
Circe and to Calypso—came the adventures 
of the Descent into Hades, the Sirens, and 
the Oxen of the Sun, For a whole year he 
lingered with Calypso, forgetting, through 
her enchantment, his home, Ithaca; his wife, 
the faithful Penelope; and his young son, 
Telemachus, ‘Then, at the prayer of Athene, 
Zeus sent Hermes to bid Calypso set the 
hero free. ‘The moment that he was his true 
self Ulysses departed for his island home, 
leaving Calypso alone upon the ‘Delightful 
Island,’ as Ogygia was called.” 

““Ves,’”’ said the teacher. ‘‘One day you 
must read the poem that begins,— 


““The oars of Ithaca dip so 
Silently into the sea, 

That they wake not sad Calypso 
Whose sorrow slumbers free.’”’ 


“Miss Russell,’ broke in Irene, a day 
scholar, ‘““Have you seen Stephen Philips’ 
‘Ulysses’ ?” 

Miss Russell shook her head. 

“No, I have only read it,’”’ she answered, 
“Tt is a beautiful play, though to my mind 
—and some critics feel as I do—the part re- 
lating to the Greek Deities shows but little 
conception of the awe, the genuine reverence 
which the Greeks of Homer’s day felt for 
their gods, ‘The whole of the first act is too 
light in tone. I have it here,’’ and she took 
a small green volume from her desk. “Let me 
read you some of the more beautiful lines.’’ 

She opened the book. 

“Here is a description of Ogygia — 


“This isle 
Set in the glassy ocean’s azure swoon, 
With sward of parsley and of violet, 
And poplars shivering in a silvery dream, 
And smell of cedar sawn, and sandal wood, 
And those low crying birds that haunt the 
deep.’ 


The next time that you see a poplar, think of 

that.phrase—‘shivering in a silvery dream.’”’ 
“Tt is beautiful,’ said the class, eagerly. 
She read on, 


“<That I might see 

Gaunt Ithaca stand up out of the surge, 
Yon lashed and streaming rocks, and sob- 

bing crags, 
The screaming gull and the wild-flying cloud.’ 
Notice the contrast between the two islands, 
yet remember that Ulysses was man enough 
to long for the last, and would never have 
lingered in the first, but for enchantment.” 

“Whatis the meaning of that, Miss Russell?” 
demanded Estelle. ‘‘ You said that all these 
old mythological tales had a meaning.’’ 

“Without doubt they had—have,’’ re- 
turned the teacher. ‘‘I think that Ulysses 
stands for the soul of man, which, at its 
best, desires not ease, but struggle; not mere 


pleasure, but noble endeavor; not idleness, 


but labor; not Ogygia, but Ithaca.” 
__ The girls were silent for a moment, stirred 


_ to thought. 
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“Miss Russell,” said Maud, “I have re- 
membered something about the fighting 
fish which no one has told you.” 

“You, then,’”’ smiled the teacher. 

“They were climbing perch and _ their 
Latin name is Ctenops pugnax,”’ 

“Very good,’ said the teacher. Then 
the noon bell rang, and the class filed out 
into the pretty garden. 

“What a nice class that is,” said Estelle. 
“T agree with Marcelle.” 

“Miss Russellis the nicest teacher, I think,” 
put in Irene, who stayed for lunch; ‘‘My 
father is awfully pleased about the class. 
Only he wishes she would not tell us so much 
about those old Greeks, He wants me to 
know more about Japan.” 

“She said that, as the Greeks laid the 
foundation of our civilization, we should 
learn about them first,’ cried Marcelle, 
warmly, 

Violet gave a little sigh. 

“Must we talk general knowledge, even 
in our own tiny fifteen minutes before 
lunch?” she asked wearily. ‘‘Oh, let’s 
play tennis,” 

“Ves, do let’s,” chimed in Maud. “I 
am so tired of lessons. They have no busi- 
ness to interest one out of school.” 

Laughing, they all seized rackets, and ran 
to the courts, which for ten minutes resounded 
with the mystic words, ‘‘Vantage!”” “Thirty 
Love!” until the lunch-bell rang. 


Julia’s Shadow Party. 


Every one wondered what Julia would 
have this year. Last birthday she had the 
measles, and the year before she broke her 
arm, It was now four days until her 
birthday. 

The next morning, however, a lot of 
things did happen. Julia’s throat felt 
scratchy, and her little face was speckled. 
It was chicken-pox, Uncle Doctor said. Just 
after he went came an invitation from Aunt 
Mate to dinner the very day of Julia’s 
birthday. Julia knew that the new aunt, 
whom Uncle Rob had brought back from 
New York, would be there. 

Julia was not so very sick, but Aunt 
Mate lived at Red Bank, twenty miles 
away, and Uncle Doctor said she might 
take cold on the way. Besides, neither 
Sara nor Grace nor Douglas had ever 
had the chicken-pox, so every little while 
Julia would shut her teeth hard and count. 
When she saw mamma leave, she had. to 
count to three hundred before that queer 
feeling went out of her throat. 

It was a long day in spite of everything 
Miss Esther and Uncle Doctor, who came 
twice, could do to amuse her. When mam- 
ma came home, she was in bed, and the 
lights were turned out in the nursery. But 
Julia could hear her moving about, and she 
heard the rustle of paper. After what 
seemed a long time mamma lighted the 
lamp and told her to open her eyes. Then 
she saw a wide strip of white on the wall 
opposite the foot of her bed. It looked 
like shadows on the paper. She gave a 
cry of joy. ‘There at the end was Grandpa 
St. John’s shadow, then came Aunt Mate’s 
and mamma’s and Uncle Rob’s and Sara’s, 
and so on, ¥ 

All the people who had been there had 
sat between the light and the wall, where 
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mamma hung a piece of paper, and then drew 
the outline of the shadow and cut it out of 
black paper. 

Julia could tell them all until she came to 
the very end. She puzzled over the shadow 
a while, then cried joyfully: “I know! I 
know! It is my new aunt!’ And that is 
just who it was—Annie Louise Berray, in 
Sunday School Times. 


Alice in Wonderland. 


Quite the most interesting bit in the al- 
luring pages of the September St. Nicholas 
is the story of how that dearest of all chil- 
dren’s classics, ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” came 
to be written, told by Helen Marshall Pratt. 
It is a charming tale of the friendship of a 
quiet, reserved, bookish young lecturer at 
Christ Church College, Oxford, and of three 
children, daughters of the dean of the cathe- 
dral. 

Boating on the river, with tea on the 
banks, and story telling along the way, was 
the favorite play of these four comrades; 
and of the many stories told on these outings 
the adventures of ‘Alice in Wonderland”’ 
were written down to please little Alice 
Liddel, second of the children, later finding 
their way into print. 

So little did the author understand what 
a wonderfully ingenious and fascinating 
book he had written that he did not expect 
the first edition would ever be sold. But 
the two thousand books were very quickly 
disposed of. Every one wanted to read 
““Alice,”? and to have his friends read it. 
Not only little children, but grown people 
enjoyed it, and edition after edition has been 
printed and sold, and to-day it is even more 
sought after than when it was first pub- 
lished. It has become a classic and holds 
a place on children’s bookshelves with 
“Robinson Crusoe”? and ‘Hans Christian 
Andersen.”” There is not a spot in the 
civilized world, not a library with any pre- 
tension to literature, where the Jabberwock 
and the Cheshire Cat are unknown. 


A little girl, somewhat noted for her quaint 
and original sayings, said the other day, at 
the breakfast-table, that she had got a piece 
of bread head first down her cough-pipe. 
Standard, 


At the time of the San Francisco earth- 
quake, after the family had been taken to 
Golden Gate Park, thankful to be together, 
little three-year-old Melvin said, ‘Dis is 
really ’nough to make a man sick,” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO- 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


Pror. OTTO PFLEIDERER. 


The sudden death of this eminent German 
scholar and champion of religious liberalism 
has already been sadly referred to in these 
columns. In the midst of plans for uni- 
versity and literary activities he passed 
away almost instantaneously and painlessly 
from an affection of the heart. His funeral 
services took place at Grosslichterfelde, 
near Berlin, on July 22. Both the German 
and foreign press have contained most appre- 
ciative notices of his scholarly career and 
personal charm. 

Born in 1839 near Stuttgard, he was the 
son of a school teacher. Several of his 
family have exhibited remarkable intellect- 
ual gifts. A daughter, Else Pfleiderer 
Zurhellen, the wife of a prominent German 
pastor and author, is herself a writer of un- 
usual force on ethical themes. After a careful 
academic training he entered the university 
of Titbingen, where he became the enthusi- 
astic disciple of Prof. Baur, the great radical 
scholar, then at the height of his reputation 
and influence, Prof. Baur’s main thesis, the 
historic origin and development of Chris- 
tian as well as of all other forms of religious 
manifestation, has come to general acceptance 
in modern theological science, however 
untenable certain of his theoretical deduc- 
tions from it may have proven to be. 

After several years of pastoral service 
Pfleiderer became, in 1873, a professor at 
Zena, and about the same time began the 
fruitful literary activity which made him 
honored and influential not only in his own 
country, but in foreign theological circles. 
He was gifted by nature with a rare faculty 
for literary expression and a clear, lucid, 
persuasive style which make his writings 
comprehensible and entertaining to the in- 
telligent layman as well as the scholar. 

The titles of his principal books are: “The 
Philosophy of Religion on the Basis of its 
History” (1868, a third edition in 1902); 
“The Development of Theology in Germany 
since Kant, and its Progress in Great Britain 
since 1825” (in English); ‘‘The Influence of 
Paul,” etc. (Hibbert Lectures for 1885, in 
English); ‘“‘The Philosophy and Develop- 
ment of Religion’’ (Gifford Lectures for 
1894, in English); ‘‘Evolution and Theol- 
ogy” (1900); ‘‘Primitive Christianity ”’ 
(1904); ‘‘Christian Origins” (1906, Eng- 
lish translation); ‘‘Religion and Religions” 
(1907, English translation). 

In 1875 Prof. Pfleiderer was transferred 
to the University of Berlin, where fora third 
of a century he was a prominent figure, made 
all the more so by the isolation which, be- 
cause of his liberal opinions, became his lot 
in the academic world of that centre of royal- 
ist and conservative opinion. In later years 
he had the satisfaction of finding his views 
coming more and more to acceptance and his 
personal following assured. 

To Americans Prof. Pfleiderer was quite 
well known. By his writings and his two 
visits to this country (1905 and 1907), he 
had acquired a high standing in their esteem 
and affection. His admirable paper on 
“Universal Religion,” at the Boston Inter- 
national Congress of Religious Liberals last 
year represented its highest attainment in 
scholarship. Personally he was greatly be- 
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loved for his modesty, geniality, sincerity, 
courage, and deep religious spirit. He had 
many opponents of his philosophical and 
theological opinions: he could not have any 
personal enemies. His lovableness dis- 
armed all hostility. 

The cause of liberal religion loses by his 
death a strong advocate and defender. We 
have elsewhere endeavored to sum up our 
impression of his notable career and eminent 
services. We cannot do a greater favor to 
the readers of the Christian Register than to 
reproduce here the tribute paid at his funeral 
by Prof. Reinhold Seeberg of Berlin. Uni- 
versity, a man of orthodox opinion, whom 
Prof. Pfleiderer, with characteristic love of 
fairness, had recently defended in public 
against what he held to be the unjustified 
attacks of certain of his own radical fellow- 
believers. Prof. Seeberg spoke in the name 
of the Theological Faculty of which Pfleiderer 
had been a member for thirty-three years. 
We translate a few of the more important 
passages in his admirable tribute :— 

“The life of a German scholar lies com- 
pleted before us. This implies a sum of 
faithful and untiring labor, an inexhaustibly 
springing well of idealism, and a nobility 
of nature which is bold without and humble 
within. There are indeed not many scholars 
in whom these traits were so intimately and 
harmoniously combined as in Otto Pfleiderer. 

“The course of his scientific development 
was similarly uniform and harmonious. In 
his youth he came under the influence of the 
great scholar of Tiibingen, F. C. Baur, whose 
pupil he acknowledged himself to the day of 
his death to be. Two things he learned of 
his teacher. ‘The first was that Christianity 
is not an isolated phenomenon, sufficient unto 
itself, but a product of the development of 
the whole world of antiquity. 

“By a daring, incisive criticism of the 
early Christian literature the endeavor was 
made to show that in primitive Christianity 
the manifold elements, out of which it had 
grown, had at first been in conflict with each 
other, but later had combined in unity. The 
second principle which Pfleiderer derived 
from Baur was the thought that the history 
of the Church and of theology is a great 
process of development, in which the Church 
gradually accepts the progressive attainments 
of science and culture, and inso doing arrives 
at an ever clearer and more definitive ex- 
pression of her fundamental elements. 
She dies in order to become. She 
allows the positive and concrete to moulder 
away in the field of the world in order to 
harvest sixty, a hundred-fold in the spirit 
that which in its material aspects she had 
to surrender. 

“With these two basic thoughts the scien- 
tific capital of Pfleiderer is characterized. 
He did not hide it ina napkin, but with un- 
ceasing labor made it yield a large return. 
‘Primitive Christianity’ and ‘Religion on 
the Basis of History,’ these titles of his two 
principal books, indicate also the great 
themes with which his life was occupied. 
But these two great fields of labor were not, 
for Pfleiderer, separated from each other, 
like two provinces divided by a high interven- 
ing range of mountains. It was one country 
in whose soil he delved in order to reach 
through manifold layers of historical mani- 
festation and natural -living, through many 
deposits of disintegrating and worthless 
rubble, to the primeval granite of perma- 
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nent being, of eternal ideas. ‘Religion and 
Religions’ was the theme of one of his last 
academic courses, since published in a 
volume. That was what he ever had at 
heart. To find’in the manifold and chang- 
ing forms of religion the ideal faith, to de- 
scend from the external manifestation to its 
inner substance, was what he had in mind. 
But through the labyrinth of infinitely 
varied religious phenomena he was guided 
by a thread to which he learned in the course 
of the years to trust himself ever more com- 
pletely. -It was the idea of evolution. Out 
of dim anticipations and sensuous phantoms 
of the imagination, out of ardent longings 
and external forms and symbols, the spirit 
in man gradually rises to the shining reality 
of the God idea and to a national, ethical 
worship of God. 

“Tn this tremendous process, according to 
Pfleiderer, Christ is the controlling, central 
figure. In him eventuates the whole spirit- 
ual development of the world before him, 
and from him proceeds in some form all that 
is great, good, and enduring in its develop- 
ment since his day. He was not God, nor 
was he the bearer of a supernatural revela- 
tion. But the infinite which mankind 
learned to know in him was the cause why 
in its consciousness he became identified with 
God and his thoughts became revelations. 
A matured historical insight may clear away 
from the grave of the Master these emblems 
of supernatural majesty. But Christ re- 
mains for all time in the life of mankind the 
original type and the surety of the ele- 
vation of the human spirit to freedom and 
blessedness. ‘That of which we are all made 
capable and to which we are destined dwelt 
in him in native beauty and power. There- 
fore he is the redeemer of the human race. 

“The historical quickening which emanates 
from Christ is the salvation of mankind, for 
this social-ethical life allows the power of the 
spirit to be revealed in individual spirits and 
thus redeems them from the world and from 
sin. Hence, with Christ, a new era begins 
in human history. To lay hold, evermore 
profoundly and spiritually, of that which 
Christ brought us, while at the same time we 
reconcile and combine it with the spiritual 
results of modern science and culture —this 
is the mission of our age, as it has been the 
mission of every age since Christ. 

“Such, traced in shadowy outlines, was 
the world of ideas in which Pfleiderer lived 
and wrought. ... But it was all animated by 
one central aim, his interest in the nature of 
religion itself. It was this which impelled 
him to religious-historical investigation, 
and, as well, to the critical study of the primi- 
tive Christian records. 

“His interest in _ religio-philosophical 
questions ever led him into the stream of 
history, and history ever poured into the 
ocean of the philosophy of religion. So the 
two realms of investigation with which 
Pfleiderer concerned himself ever co-ordi- 
nated with each other, and each fructified 
the other. For this reason, too, what he 
wrote was almost always interesting. There 
were a number of interests treated of in his 
book, and these challenged the attention of 
his readers. 

“One who comprehends Pfleiderer’s his- 
torical standpoint will not wonder that he 
was the first to combat in a large and 
markedly sharp manner the new tendency in 
theology which was inaugurated by Albert 
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_ Ritschl, and that he should have continued 
in this opposition to the end of his days. 
The fundamental philosophical conceptions 
of the two schools presented a contradiction 
which was simply irreconcilable; and this 
explains another fact, that Pfleiderer was 
for long years in German theological circles— 
in foreign countries he received higher rec- 
ognition—a lonely thinker. Towards the 
close of his life he began to taste something 
of the sweetness of the prophetic promise, 
“At evening it shall be light,’ since the 
latest religio-historical movement adheres in 
many points to the opinions to whose defence 
he had devoted his life. He himself contrib- 
uted not a little to the spread of these opinions 
through various popular treatises, which, 
following the trend of our time, he has re- 
cently given to the public. ‘This was a great 
joy to him. And who will venture to main- 
tain that his religio-philosophical method, 
now somewhat under ban, will not sooner 
or later awaken the interest of larger theo- 
logical circles ?”’ 

His loss to the committee in charge of the 
International Congress at Berlin in August, 
1909, is very great and seems almost irrep- 
arable. But the spirit of Truth raises up 
ever new witnesses to his cause on earth; and, 
recalling with emotions of gratitude the char- 
acter and services of this eminent and be- 
loved teacher, his surviving fellow-workers 
will continue to sustain with courage and 
devotion the ideals of freedom and progress 
for which he labored and strove on earth. 


Francis Tiffany. 


Francis Tiffany was born at Baltimore, 
Md., Feb. 16, 1827. Ihave frequently heard 
him tell how as a boy, he used, with other 
boys, to hunt for terrapin in the marshes 
along the river, and, if they could get a shil- 
ling for two or three fine ones, they were 
well repaid. ‘The story runs that in a com- 
pany a question arose as to what became 
of the pins manufactured in such myriads. 
One said, ‘“‘In Baltimore we all know what 
becomes of them: they fall on the ground 
and become fterrapins.’”’ I do not know 
whether the reply came from Mr Tiffany, 
but he was quite equal to it. 

He early manifested a student’s zeal, a 
love for literature; and, with a high, per- 
vading moral purpose and wide human 
interest, he turned to the work of the min- 
istry. He was ordained at Springfield, Mass., 
in 1852, and remained the minister of that 
chureh, rapidly increasing in numbers and 
influence until 1864. During that exciting 
period of our history he was a prominent, 
outspoken, and forcible speaker with the 
great anti-slavery leaders, and with no un- 
certain voice upon every question which 
concerned a truer liberty and an undivided 
country. 

For a brief period he was professor of 
English literature and rhetoric at Antioch 
College; but the air of New England was 
more congenial to his literary tastes and 
gave a larger opportunity for their em- 
ployment, and in 1866 he returned to the 
settled ministry at West Newton, where, 


_ more exclusively to literary pursuits. From 
both these pastorates he carried with him 
he close of a long life a number of the 
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choicest friends, at whose homes he found a 
welcome that never waned. 

Mr. Tiffany entered the Unitarian min- 
istry at a time when the movément which 
was led by Dr. Channing had gathered a 
body of preachers who at once raised the 
standard of the American pulpit. Never 
since .the introduction of Christianity has 
there been within so small a circle or in so 
brief a period such a company of cultivated, 
earnest, spiritually-minded clergymen. In 
the bitterness of the theological contro- 
versy their great merit was overlooked 
and never has been fully acknowledged. 
Into this body Mr. Tiffany came as a worthy 


member. He aspired to their ideal, and it 
suffered nothing at his hands. If his preach- 
ing aroused no wide personal enthusiasm, it 
had great charm of literary style, of grace- 
ful expression, of beautiful imagery, of 
tichly stored mind, of high moral purpose, 
and of true spiritual vision; and it appealed 
to those who loved these traits in preaching. 

Early in his ministry Mr. Tiffany gave 
such signs of a large acquaintance with 
literature, a ready use of it, a rare gift of 
criticism, and a fine sense of humor, which 
were soon widely recognized, so that he 
naturally turned to the field of lecturing 
and of journalism. Every department of 
study brought to the storehouse of his re- 
tentive memory material ever ready to be 
used with added fascination, and his criti- 
cism or his humor had.in them no bitterness. 

Even those of us who knew his gifts could 
hardly escape surprise at the keenness of his 
criticism and the strength of his reasoning 
when two articles of his appeared as ‘‘The 
Fourth Gospel” and the ‘“Theory of Evolu- 
tion,” 3 

The Examiner Club is one of the most 
interesting of the literary clubs in Boston, 
and most varied in its constituency. Here 
Mr. Tiffany was a most welcome member, 
genial, witty, entertaining, often brilliant. 
We all called him Doctor, thinking he de- 
served the title far more than many who 
had received it. 

Two of his books, “The Life of Doro- 
thea Lynde Dix” and “The Life of Charles 
Francis Barnard,’’? are among the best ex- 
amples of the biography of philanthropists, 
for they are written from the sympathetic 
view of a philanthropist. 

For years his contributions to the Boston 
Herald many of us looked forward to with 
impatience, and turned to them first, as 
among the best of all the editorials of that 
leading journal. We could never mistake 
his style. One day I was in doubt, and at 
our next meeting I asked him why it had 
an uncertain sound. ‘‘Why,” he said, “I 
was not myself that day.” So I thought. 

His long life was not passed without its 
discouragements, trials, but through them 
all, I often thought, only that sense of humor, 
joined to a truly religious nature, bore him 
up with great cheer, and made him even then 
a helper to us all. 

The tree that was fruitful so early ceased 
not bearing in its old age, and until within 
a few weeks of his death he wrote his ser- 
monette for the Herald. 

He had a manly simplicity and an honest 


_ with a brief interruption, he remained until) heart. Age instead of contracting seemed 
1883, when he resigned and gave himself ; only to mellow and ripen his nature, which 


to the end continued open to the reception 
and defence of liberal views, and with a) 


wider and deeper human sympathy. His 
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character grew under the lengthening 
shadows, and never was more radiant or 
attractive than in the latter days of his 
devout and kindly pilgrimage,—like the fruit 
which grows luscious through the thinner 
leafage of autumn. 

Those of us who have kept company 
with this beautiful spirit for so many years, 
with its rare gift for friendship, know full well 
that “a faithful friend is the medicine of 
lifer ae JAMES DE NORMANDIE, 


“A rare and radiant spirit that has only 
passed on.’”’ This tribute to Francis Tiffany 
in one of Boston’s leading newspapers is 
eminently distinctive. 

Francis Tiffany was by vocation a Christian 
minister. He was earnestly religious, and 
was devoted to his calling. Many years in 
the pulpit and in intimate relationships 
with his parishioners in their homes bear 
witness to his faithful ministry. He had 
also, in large measure, the scholar’s equip- 
ment for his profession, Few men knew 
more thoroughly the history of Christianity 
and, indeed, of the other world-religions, 
and the meanings of the various forms 
of Christian doctrine and the bearings of 
philosophy and science upon traditional 
creeds, or perceived more clearly the faiths 
that are tenable in the present age. He 
was exceptionally furnished with a knowl- 
edge of literature, and was highly skilled in 
the arts of literary expression. Both as 
preacher and as writer, his work was enriched 
from a range in thought and life that very 
few men are able to traverse. In specula- 
tive thinking he was by temperament in- 
clined toward the larger view and forward 
movement. But he never allowed himself 
the mood of the iconoclast toward things 
that others held sacred. In-a sense specific 
with him, he perceived a vital bond between 
the past and present, and held the conviction 
that in the future the present will be found 
in fulfilled growth. He was a true evolu- 
tionist. His methods of thinking were 
essentially organic, too. He was not content 
to regard any thing or event in isolation: to 
him it was always seen in one or many re- 
lations. A distinguishing charm in his 
speech and writing was his constant dis- 
closure of the interrelationships existing 
among thoughts and things. Every event 
he noticed evoked from him some illustra- 
tive fact from some realm of being. And, 
if the happening were in the world of matter, 
he would instinctively discover some spirit- 
ual analogue for it. 

As a Christian, as a scholar, as an accom- 
plished master of letters, as a liberal thinker 
of world-wide sympathies, and as a man of 
profound philosophic insight into the bonds 
that hold all things together, Francis Tiffany 
has a rightful place among those who are at 
the front in his profession. But in a memo- 
rial of him there is more than this to be re- 
called. Those who knew him intimately, 
know not only that he was gifted in large 
measure with the abilities that all good men 
of his calling possess, but that in some qual- 
ities he was unique. Names which usually 
characterize men are not adequate when 
applied to him. And his personality gave 
so fine and gracious an expression that only 
words of high degree may be used to char- 
acterize it. “A rare and radiant spirit,” 
then, comes like an inspiration to interpret 
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the feeling of those who knew him inti- 
mately well. And those who did not know 
him personally need but turn to his pub- 
lished writings and his books, his essays, 
his lectures, and especially to his editorial 
homilies and diversions appearing in the 
Boston Herald during the past thirty and 
more years, to appreciate this tribute. 
Twenty-six years ago Mr, Tiffany gathered 
into a small volume a few of these unique 
editorials, under the quaint title ‘ Bird- 
bolts.” The motto placed on the title-page 
of the book was, “To be generous, guiltless, 
and of a free disposition is to take those 
things for bird-bolts that you deem common 
bullets.” His life through, as preacher, 
author, man, and friend, he gave a beautiful 
even though at times a pathetic obedience 
to this injunction. The misfortunes, the 
sorrows, the tragedies, the evils, and the sins 
of the world he tried to bear, both for him- 
self and others, as though they were of small 
account because of his faith in the over- 
coming good. He, knew the terrible sin and 
pain of the world: no one discerned it more 
clearly. He longed for its destruction,—no 
one more earnestly. But he shrank from 
giving violent emphasis to wrong or becom- 
ing a prophet of wrath. He was rather a 
gentle guide and interpreter,a conciliator, 
a persuader, a seeker after harmonies. The 
good set before him was the true, the beauti- 
ful, the good. ‘The means he used were at 
times a grave disclosure of the excellence 
of right thinking and doing, but often, too, 
and characteristically, a generous and guilt- 
less play of humor in which he repelled evil 
and made good attractive. 

Yes, in truth, Francis Tiffany was ‘‘a rare 
and radiant spirit that has only passed on.” 
Those who were his associates in the work 
of the churches, in conferences, in local asso- 
ciations, in -any ministerial fellowship, 
know that they were richly favored both 
spiritually and mentally when he gave them 
his companionship. To many in yet closer 
relationships he long ago became “our Saint 
Francis.”’?’ And to some who had entered 
with him the inner sanctuaries of life he was 
a loved elder brother in soul, whom they were 
ready to follow, sure that his way would 
lead only upward into the clearer light and 
to heights of larger truth and beauty. 

Cray MacCauLey, 


Rev. Edward I. Galvin. 


Edward Usley Galvin, for many years a 
Unitarian minister, died suddenly of an- 
gina pectoris at Belmont, Cal., on August 
21. He was born in Calais, Me., April 
3, 1838, and, after graduating at the Harvard 
Divinity School in 1862, was ordained over 
the church at Brookfield, which he served 
from 1863 until 1867. During his ministry 
here he served for four months as chaplain 
in the army. His other pastorates were at 
Peabody, 1868-71; Brighton, 1872-76; 
Walla Walla, Wash., 1877-79; and at the 
Third Church in Chicago for two years, 
1880-81. He then became superintend- 
dent of the Chicago Athenzeum, and in this 
office during more than twelve years, 1882 
—94, did the most important work of his 
life. Having resigned at Chicago, he re- 
moved to California in 1896, and engaged in 
fruit-growing and business near Sacramento, 
and removed in 1903 to Berkeley, which he 
has since made his home. 
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Mr, Galvin was a man of singular attractive- 
ness of character, and his death will be re- 
gretted by many friends in all parts of the 
country. He was thrice married,—in 1865 
to Anna M. Stambach, in 1874 to Nellie 
Crafts, and in 1879 to Mary E. Mack, who 
died six years since. He is survived by two 
children, Carroll and-Reba. The funeral 
services were held at Berkeley, Cal., August 
24. E. M. W. 


The Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice. : 


It requires no particular acuteness of dis- 
cernment to perceive the existence in our 
modern life of social injustice. There may 
be room for discussion regarding its cause 
or its necessity, theré may be various philo- 
sophical phrasings as to its being ‘‘good in 
the making” or the providential pangs of 
the soul culture process, there may be vari- 
ous evasions, under pretexts more or less 
flimsy, of the ethical obligations involved; 
but the harsh, hard fact of injustice forces 
itself upon us with an imperative insistence 
that may not rightly or wisely be disre- 
garded. 

In the Unitarian ministry there has always 
been manifested a large interest in social 
problems and a hearty endeavor to aid in 
their solution. Usually—probably because 
of our individualistic proclivities—each man 
has studied and worked apart, giving his 
own Contribution in his own way. But of 
late there has been a growing desire among 
us to “get together,” and to struggle to- 
gether for the industrial ideals we alike seek 
to see realized. ‘This desire found its fitting 
culmination during the Anniversary meet- 
ings of last May in Boston in the organiza- 
tion of “The Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice.” : 

This new organization seeks, in the words 
of the statement of purpose adopted at the 
initial meeting, “to provide a fellowship for 
united action against all forms of social in- 
justice, and to sustain one another in the 
application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.”’ It forms a defi- 
nite bond of union between those who be- 
lieve in the inclusiveness of religion, and 
that the time has come when it must be 
expressed in terms of social duty. It is the 
organized comradeship of those who believe 
that God is working in his world, not only 
that he might create perfect men in spite of 
industrial conditions, but also that he might 
better industrial conditions, and so make 
his task the easier and his work the more 
effective. 

The plans of activity for the Fellowship 
have not yet been worked out in detail. 
Its members will engage in any co-operative 
enterprises that are possible, and that pre- 
sent an opportunity for massing forces for 
the attaining of larger influence and power. 
Its chief function may perhaps be the 
brother-backing of those who are morally 
forced to risk for the truth sake, and whose 
convictions may compel a sacrifice for the 
common cause. It will publish a few leaf- 
lets, expressing briefly the ethical obliga- 
tions involved in the social problem and 
the duty and privilege which it presents. 

Arrangements are now being made to 
hold the first public meeting of the Fellow- 
| ship during the Ministers’ Institute at 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building. of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building rmeeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room., Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. ; 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


Templeton, Mass., in October. The com- 
mittee having the matter in charge have had 
the fortune to secure, as the principal speaker 
for that occasion, Rev. Merle St. Croix 
Wright of New York. No better choice 
could have been made. Mr. Wright’s strong 
convictions upon this subject, coupled with 
his well-known power of expression, promise 
an opening meeting of rare interest. ‘The 
fuller details as to time and place of this 
meeting will be announced later. 

It is high time that such a society as this 
was formed. We are simply falling into 
line in taking such a step. The social ques- 
tion is engaging the attention of ministers 
of all denominations, many of which have 
preceded us in taking definite steps toward 
organized effort. Standing as we do for 
freedom in religion, it is but natural and 
necessary that we should endeavor to make 
the principle of freedom all-inclusive, and 
as applicable to the industrial realm as to 
the religious. We hold in religion the prin- 


* 
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ciples that alone can establish equity upon 


the earth, and effect the permanent solution 
of the problems that are fronting us to-day. 
In stich*case we owe the world a debt that 
must be paid, whether it be regarded as a 
penalty of freedom or a privilege of free men. 
The significance of the social question as 
telated to the church was well expressed in 
a recent editorial in the Boston Herald, en- 
titled “Socialism and the Church.” ‘The 
programme of the Pan-Anglican Congress in 
London called for candid discussion of the 
relation of the Church to the socialistic 
movement: so there is no need of making 
it seem sensational that the issue has been 
debated, and that some champions of social- 
ism have been found in the Anglican com- 
munion. No church to-day is without them, 
and the issue is one that has come to stay 
and must be faced. Whereas a decade or 
two ago the heresies which imperilled the 
standing of a clergyman with his fellows or 
the laity who supported him were theologi- 
cal, to-day they are economic; and the 
centre of debate in ecclesiastical gatherings 
is shifting from Higher Criticism to social 
justice. Prudential reasons compel this 
course, if the Church is to meet the demands 
made upon it as an ethical guide. Refusal 
to meet the issue alienates the interest and 
respect of those who have profound convic- 
tions for or against socialism. The crucial 
problem now is to see whether churches 
which have been broad enough to include 
the advocates of old and new theology will 
be equally inclusive, and will give fraternal 
welcome to socialists as well as to individ- 
ualists.”’ Cc. W. C. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


A Fine Opportunity. 


An interesting article by Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells in the Christian Register for August 27 
brings forward a very vital subject. Among 
the keys which must be constantly used to 
unlock the serious problems of Sunday- 
School work is that of a persuasive person- 
ality. This fundamental fact Mrs. Wells 
lights up with new interpretations. ‘The im- 
portance of personality, above all other in- 


strumentalities, in Sunday-School teaching | 


has been conspicuous in my experience with 
Sunday Schools. Ardent as I may be, or 
any other person may be, in advocating va- 
rious systems, methods, and appliances,—and 
T fail not in zeal,—I know very well that, with 
an abundance of such provisions and a lack 
of the right individual, failure is quite sure. 
It is a simple matter of moral and spiritual 
mechanism, wherein we see that the delicate 
machine will not work, however nicely 
adapted on theory, unless there is a ‘‘spirit 
within the wheels,” 

Of course, the mere statement that we need 
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the “‘social expert,’’ to use Mrs. Wells’s phrase, 
should have in view both volunteer and paid 
teachers. But the large majority of Sunday- 
School teachers are now, and will be for a 
long time to come, in the volunteer class. 
So I will for the moment consider them alone 
in what I have to say. 

It is a fine opportunity that now opens to 
the loyal supporter of any Unitarian church. 
That opportunity, with its inspiring beckon- 
ing, does not relate to church-going, the pay- 
ing of pew taxes, or the outspokén avowal of 
convictions. ‘hese things we will take for 
granted, and ascend to a higher plane of view. 
Our Sunday Schools are now reopening or re- 
organizing, as it may be, and what more in- 
viting prospect shines before the earnest 
workers for our faith than the opportunity 
to serve in the Sunday School? Here is 
where personality has its high claim, to prove 
the fitness of any one desiring to do duty in 
this way. 

Having the average school in mind and 
imagining it before me, I can appreciate what 
might occur in carrying out this idea, The 
minister or superintendent, as the case may 
be, has made careful judgment that a certain 
individual in the society ought to take a class 
in the Sunday School. He approaches this 
person,and tells her of his wishes. She de- 
murs on the ground that, while she would like 
to, she does not know enough about the Bi- 
ble, has no time to prepare lessons, fears the 
criticisms of the parents, and, all in all, knows 
very little about pedagogical methods. To 
this the minister replies: “But you like 
young people, are a favorite with them, and 
have the power of attaching them to you. 
Your friends recognize this quality in your 
character, and, while the pleasure of it is 
realized in society, we feel that you should 
be devoting it to some object in this direc- 
tion, And you are not deficient in good 
sense and general knowledge.” The hesi- 
tancy continues, although there seems to be 
a wavering. ‘The minister goes on: ‘Allow 
me to say, from what experience I have 
had, that you will so relate yourself to these 
boys [we will assume that the class is com- 
posed of boys from 11 to 15]: they will be 
anxious to listen and ready to receive what 
you can impart. Granting, for a moment, 
that you are not thoroughly versed in Bibli- 
cal knowledge or in pedagogical methods, 
all this will be more than made up by the 
sympathetic attitude which you will create 
in the class. A person with more learning 


‘might waste it all by failing to maintain a 


cordial comrade spirit between himself and 
the pupils. A few truths—certain instruc- 
tion driven home—-is of more value than 
much knowledge falling on barren ground.” 

As I hear this conversation, I understand 


_the situation perfectly and commend the wis- 


dom of the clergyman. Not only would I 


| . : . 
agree with his arguments, which make a com- 


parison, in results, of skilled and unskilled 
teaching, but I should go still further and 
assume that a Sunday School is not wholly 


the right personality in a given class is only ; or centrally intended for pure and simple in- 


a starting-point. 


The great question arises struction. 


The action of personality on 


as to the possibility of securing such an in- ‘personality is the great feature in history. 
dividual, man or woman, young orold, Alas! It is the charm of society, the source of deep 
we find to our grief that there is not a wide enthusiasms, and one great determining fac- 


choice. Those a minister might prefer are ‘tor in life’s problems. 


I think I have had 


often unwilling to serve. The various reasons occasion to say many times before, but I do 


offered by these suitable characters are not hesitate to repeat the statement, that of 
erse, but, whether reasonable or superficial, ‘all places outside of the home the Sunday 
are sufficient obstacles. This quest for School is the field for such a force, Young 
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life secures much through the intellect, but , 
it obtains more through the emotions and 
imagination. These must be thoroughly con- 
sidered in solving the problems of religious 
education. 

The heading of this article is the watch- 
word which ministers should use as the new 
Sunday-School year begins. Let them set 
forth the attractions of ‘““A Fine Opportu- 
nity” fromthe pulpit. Whenrecruits respond, 
as I hope may certainly happen, there will 
be benefits not only to the Sunday School 
itself, but to the individuals who may volun- 
teer. Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
(inion. 


A Foreword to our Unions. 


The season has again rolled around when we 
begin another year of work in most of our 
unions. The first thing is to prepare the pro- 
gram, and this the program or other proper 
committee has been giving some attention to 
during the summer, or will, in all events, 
during these early September days. 

The Topic Manual, for sale at headquarters 
for the: small price of five cents, will offer 
numerous suggestive subjects. Many soci- 
eties take one general subject for the year, 
as did two of the unions in the vicinity of 
Boston the past season; e.g., “Special Re- 
ligions in the United States”? and ‘‘The Re- 
ligions of the World.” Working along the 
same general lines throughout the whole 


Business Notices. 


Fifteen years of experience has proved that the 
Star System is the best device ever invented for increasing 
and keeping regular the attendance in Sunday-schools. 
Hundreds of Sunday-schools have adopted the system and 
are loud in their praises. Many schools which exhausted 
the system are readopting it as a new generation arises. 
Would you not be wise totry it next year? It’sclean. It’s 
simple. It works. For information, address Rev. A. C. 
Grier, 803 Montgomery Ave., Spokane, Wash. 


Marriages. 


At Ashby, Mass., 2d inst., by Rev. G. S. Shaw 
Albert C. Parnell and Blanche P. Wyman, both of 
Townsend, Mass. 


Deaths. 


BALL.—In Lancaster, Mass., Sept. 3, 1908, Mary Jane 
(Otis), widow of Phinehas Ball, of Worcester, 75 years. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J. §. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 
Persona! attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 


mation and Cemetery arrangements. _ 
The price of each casket is marked in plain figures. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. _ 
Complete equipment in avery Datevenias. Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK 8S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 


Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker, Boston.” 


OUNG MAN, a pupil of B. J. Lang, desires position 

as organist in Boston or vicinity. Is highly recom- 

mended by Mr. Lang. Address, Raymond C. Robinson, 
6 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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season gives one something consecutive and 
quite worth while at the end. Others find 
this scheme impracticable, and, on the other 
hand, offer a varied program. 

A glance through old programs of other 
unions may be helpful, and a few of these 
are always accessible at headquarters. If the 
unions belong to the Program Exchange, 
there may be a local collection for the Pro- 
gram Committee to utilize. If a member of 
a federation, a union would do well to write 
to its federation secretary for a list of the 
proposed meetings for the year, and include 
those on the printed program, as has been 
done in many cases. This gives the union 
members a chance to note when each meeting 
occurs and make plans for being in attend- 
ance. 

By way of variety it is often pleasant to 
exchange meetings with the neighboring Uni- 
tarian and Universalist young people’s soci- 
eties; and it is suggested that these meetings, 
announced on the year’s program, be as care- 
fully planned as any others, even to the 
smallest detail of song and Scripture. If the 
union as a whole cannot find these inter- 
changes convenient, it is helpful to send a 
committee to visit some near-by society on 
an evening that does not conflict with the 
home meeting. 

An occasional service given over entirely to 
song and praise has been found inspiring in 
many unions. Several make a vesper service 
in the church a special yearly feature. 

To those who attended the Shoals Meetings 
in early July a special Shoals meeting may 
be productive of much interest and a possibly 
increased delegation for next July. Full ac- 
counts of this year’s meetings will be found 
in the July and August files of the Register. 

In procuring outside speakers, it is sug- 
gested that the federation presidents or some 
other available speakers in the federation be 
invited whenever possible. It is a matter of 
regret that our number of speakers is some- 
what limited, and at any time we should be 
glad of suggestions or volunteers in this field 
of labor. 

Above all, do not forget to mail one of the 
year’s programs to the National Secretary, 
and, better still, two or three, as she likes to 
have on hand any such material that may 
prove useful to some other organization seek- 
ing help and information on this very point. 

“Jubilate Deo,’’ our own hymnal compiled 
especially for our use by Mr. Wendte and a 
competent committee, is recommended to the 
unions for use in their meetings. It may be 
possible that some of the committees are not 
familiar with this publication. If not, be sure 
to pay a visit to Room 11, 25 Beacon Street, 
on your next trip to Boston, and look over 
the hymnal. Price fifty cents with services, 
forty cents without; and an additional ten 
cents for postage. 

The little pamphlet similiar to what was 
in stock several years ago, and containing a 
suggestive order of exercises with hymns and 
a general service, is our latest publication now 
on hand, and is intended for use at our young 
people’s meetings. Newer and smaller soci- 
eties will especially feel grateful for this, as 
well as many other societies where the “‘ Jubi- 
late Deo”’ means too great anexpense. Some 
of the older societies have expressed a de- 
sire to make use of this for a change, and the 
publication ought to meet a ready sale. 
Special prices by the dozen and by the hun- 
dred will be announced later. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At the First Church, Boston, the Sunday 
morning service September 13, at 10.30, will 
be conducted by Rev. Thomas Van Ness. 


At King’s Chapel, Boston, the Sunday 
morning service September 13, at 10.30, will 
be conducted by Rey. George A. Gordon, 
Dep 


At the First Parish in Dorchester the 
Sunday morning service September 13, at 
11, will be conducted by Rev. Roger 5S. 
Forbes. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service, September 13, at 11, will 
be conducted by Rev. Edward Cummings of 
Boston. 


At the First Parish in Brookline the Sun- 
day morning service September 13 will be 
conducted by Rev. Alfred Gooding of Ports- 
mouth, N.H. 


Rev. John Van Neice Bandy of the Con- 
gregational-Trinitarian ministry, having sat- 
isfied the Committee on Fellowship for the 
Pacific States, is hereby commended to our 
ministers and churches. In accordance with 
the vote of the National Conference, at- the 
expiration of six months from the date of 
his acceptance (Aug. 16, 1908) by the Pacific 
States Committee, he will be received into 
full fellowship, unless meanwhile adverse 
action shall be taken by the executive com- 
mittee. Earl M. Wilbur, Thomas L,. Eliot, 
Benjamin A. Goodridge, Committee. 


Churches. 


DorcHESTER, Mass.—Third Religious So- 
ciety, Rev. D. Roy Freeman: This church 
will begin its ninety-sixth year of work on 
Sunday, September 13, and the following Sun- 
day the Sunday-school will resume its ses- 
sions. Vesper services will begin November 
1, at which various ministers will preach. 
The teachers’ study class, conducted by the 
minister, will continue its fortnightlv meetings 
from Tuesday, October 13. The Women’s 
Alliance and Men’s Club begin their regular 
meetings in October, which with the meetings 
and work of the Young People’s Religious 
Union will bring all of the church’s activity 
into operation. Our young minister and his 
wife have returned from their two months’ 
vacation, and we expect a most fruitful year 
awaits this strong and active church. 


Personals. 


Rev. George Batchelor, editor of, the 
Christian Register, is recovering well from 
an operation for appendicitis. 


On August 30 Dr. Rush R. Shippen 
preached at the First Congregational Church, 
Brockton, Mass., where union services of 
the First and Porter churches are being held. 
Not alone the members of these two churches, 
but many of the old parishioners of Dr. 


Shippen, who is pastor emeritus of the 
Church of the Unity, were in the audience. 
On September 6 he preached in Kingston, 
leaving then for Lancaster, Pa., to preach 
the sermon in connection with the installa- 
tion of his son, Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, 
recently pastor of the First Parish, Dor- ' 
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chester. Lancaster, .Pa., is the ancient 
home of the Shippen family. It was about 
1650 that Edward Shippen, the first ancestor 
to come to America, and the great-great- 
grandfather of Dr. Shippen, came to Boston. 
There he lived and married a Quakeress, and, 
owing to antipathy toward Quakers, they 
later moved to Philadelphia. After that 
Dr. Shippen’s great-grandfather went to 
Lancaster, and there built a fine brick house, 
some one hundred and fifty years ago, which 
was the family homestead. Here it was 
that the father of Dr. Shippen was born, 
where he studied and practised law, and 
then, on his appointment as a judge, he re- 
moved to the northern part of the State, where 
he spent the remainder of his life and where 
Dr. Shippen was born. The former Shippen 
house at Lancaster is now changed into a 
young ladies’ seminary and is known as the 
Shippen Seminary. It is here, where those 
before him settled and lived, that Rev. E. R. 
Shippen is to be the pastor of the Unitarian 
church. 


The recent reception by the natural 
history branch of the British Museum of 
a male and a female California sea-elephant 
leads Mr. R. Lydekker, the naturalist, 
to remark that this species is practically 
on the verge of extermination. 


POPE-TRIBUNE 


-1908 Model 
OF EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 


A Most Popular, Up-to-date 
Runabout 


The Tribune is a graceful, stylish, gentleman’s 
roadster. A four-cylinder automobile, light, powerful, 
sturdy, silent, and economical. It is strictly high 
grade, has ample power and speed, is made of the 
best material, and constructed by experience and 
careful workmen under the most rigid inspection and 
along the most approved lines. It has a 3-speed 
sliding gear transmission, is capable of a speed of 45 
miles an hour, and is fully equipped with five lamps, 
horn and full set of tools. 
Write for full particulars, 


Hartford, Conn. 


The Children’s Mission 
To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children's Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are ased to give 


assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President, 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas. 


Parker B, Field Suderiatendemte 


277 Tremont St., nm. 
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eg i Heater 
iGlenwood 


Furnaces 


will «Make Heating Easy” just as surely as the 
famous Glenwood Range “ Makes Cooking Easy.” 


The Glenwood 
Furnace 


is just what you’ve been looking for in a 
warm air heater —not light weight and 
shoddy built, but massive and strong, 
carefully fitted like the Glenwood Range, 
and a powerful and economical heater 


Gienwood Ranges, Furnaces, Steam 


. and Water Boilers are all made of the 
same good iron by the same skilled work- 
men in the great Glenwood Foundry at 


Taunton. : By STOVECO 


You take no risk in buying 
for each range or heater is guaranteed 
by the Makers to give the service and = 
satisfaction that it was intended to give. 


Write for handsome furnace Catalogue 
showing many modern homes heated by 
the Glenwood to 


Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 
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Pleasantries, 


Mrs. Benham: ‘‘Do you suppose that 
kings and queens talk like ordinary mor- 
tals?’ Benham: ‘Certainly. I have no 
doubt that a queen asks her king if her 
crown is on straight.’”’—Truth. 


“Father,” said little Rollo, “what is a 
speculator?”? ‘‘Any one, my son, who goes 
into Wall Street and loses,” ‘And what 
is a financier?’”? ‘‘Any one who goes into 
Wall Street and wins.”—Washington Star. 


“Pardon me, sir,’’ began the portly person 
in the railroad train to the man who sat 
next to him, ‘‘but what would you say if 
I sat on your hat?’’? “Supposing you sit on 
it and then ask me,” suggested the other. 
“TJ did,” admitted the portly person, calmly. 
Harper’s Weekly. 


Charity workers often feel great awkward- 
ness in making public appeals for funds. 
Few of them, declares the Washington Siar, 
can carry off that embarrassment with the 
grace of the colored preacher who said to 
his congregation, ‘‘Brudren, Ah kain’t preach 
hyah an’ board in heb’n.”’ 


Newspaper Office Boy: ‘‘Oh, there’s been 
a time up in the editorial room to-day!” 
Business Manager: “Eh? What’s the 
trouble?”’ Office Boy: ‘‘The hall, porter 
made a mistake and put the ‘No Admittance’ 
sign at the subscription office and the ‘Wel- 
come’ door-mat in front of the editor’s room.” 


. The professor of mathematics, the father 
of a bright boy, took a nap the other after- 
noon. He had not been asleep long when 
his wife heard the most heartrending groans, 
and found him sitting face in his hands. 
‘What is the matter, dear?’’ asked Mrs. K. 
‘“‘T’ve had the most horrible dream,” the pro- 
fessor replied. ‘‘I dreamed that our Char- 
ley was a minus quantity under the radical 
sign, and I couldn’t get him out!’’—Ex- 
change. 


The other night the Spectator was going 
out, and he asked his little grand-daughter to 
bring his cane,—the one he usually carried. 
“Oh, no, grandpapa!”’ she exclaimed, hast- 
ening to bring him a club-like stick, with a 
bone handle set off with what looked like 
long teeth. ‘You must have this to-night, 
—the cane that killed Abel!” And then the 
Spectator discovered that this child had 
really been believing that that cane was the 
very Cain of the Bible story.—The Outlook. 


My grandpa notes the world’s worn cogs 

And says we’re going to the dogs; 

His granddad in his house of logs 

Swore things were going to the dogs 

His dad amid the Flemish bogs 

Vowed things were going to the dogs 

The cave man, in his queer skin togs, 

Said things were going to the dogs; 

But this is what I wish to state, 

The dogs have had an awful wait. 
—Washington Herald. 


Pastor Rosegger of Gratz said that he 
visited a school one day where Bible instruc- 
tion was a part of the daily course, and, in 
order to test the children’s knowledge, asked 
some questions. One class of little girls 
looked particularly bright, and he asked the 
tallest one, ‘““What sin did Adam commit?” 
“He ate forbidden fruit.” ‘Right. Who 
tempted Adam?” “Eve.”? ‘Not really 
Eve, but the serpent. And how was Adam 
punished?”? ‘The girl hesitated and looked 
confused. A little eight-year-old raised her 
hand, and said: ‘Please, pastor, I know.” 
‘Well, tell us. How was Adam punished?” 
‘He had to marry Eve.” 


The Christian Register 


Necklaces 


of very fine 
Oriental 


PEARLS 


| SIEWASHINGTON ST} 
CORNER-WEST-SE 


DON’T EXPERIMENT 


When you buy 
a Bicycle select 
one with a Pope 
name-plate and 
you will take no 
chances. 


Pope 
Bicycles 


are the Strongest, 
Lightest and Eas- 
iest Running. 

The leadership which 
we established over 
thirty years ago has 
been steadily main- 


tained, and our 
product to-day is the 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


No need to depend on one model for all conditions ; we 
make a bicycle just right for racing or light riders, another 
for general business, Chainless machines for all around 
reliability and service, and sturdy little machines for 
children. 

Write for catalogue, state for what purpose you require 
a bicycle, and we will give you expert advice, or tell you 
of our nearest dealer. 


POPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


“JUBILATE DEQ” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rey. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 


Also an edition with services, 
50 cents; by mail, 60 cents 
per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 
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Daughters of the late 


Educational, 
well-known educator, 
ATH'L T 


The Misses Allen yi 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1908. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


e 
MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 
One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. : 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. : 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffle, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDufiie, A.B. 


MR. AND MRS. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 


Home for School Girls and Special 
Students. 115 Beacon Street, Boston 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS. 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
Course in FORESTRY. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Very 
small classes. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for 
college, scientific school, and business. Voung boys in 
separate building. Address Dr. D. E, "WHITE, 
Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


H Worcester, Mass. 
The Highland Military Academynzcaitiened sn 1860 
The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield 
Visitor. A school that appeals only to the earnest and 
adsiyable boy. Careful training for collegiate, professional, 
or business life. Please address for all particulars 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 
Opens September 23, 1908. For catalog of the Upper 
and Lower schools address WALTER B. Gace, Head- 
master, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Corning 
girls’ dormitory. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


RECENT TRACTS 


Published by the 
American Unitarian Association 


Individual 
A new Preparatory 


226. The History of Unitarianism in the 
Southern Churches. By ArrHuR A. BRooKs 
Charleston, New Orleans, Louisville, and Richmond. 
230. Church Going. By Hon. GrorGe F. Hoar 
The patriotic,civic, moral, and intellectual aspects of 
church going all emphasize its importance. Consider 
the effect of the tota! abolition of public worhip. 
The above tracts will be sent free to any 
address upon request. Please order by 
' number only, not by title. : 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


